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The Princess Aline. A Story. By Rt- | 
CHARD HarpinG Davis. Part I. With | 
4 Illustrations by C. D. Gisson. 

New York Slave-Traders. By Tuomas 
A. JanviER. With 3 Illustrations by 
HowakpD PYte. 

Hearts Insurgent. A Novel. By THomas 
Harpy. Part II. With Illustration by 
W. HatrHERELL. The First Part ap- 
peared in the December number under 
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The Fortunes of the Bourbons. By 
Kate Mason Rowtanp. With 6 Illus- 
trations by C.S. ReryHart,and Frontis- 
piece Portrait of the late Count of Paris, 

A War Debt. A Story. By Saran ORNE | 
Jewetr. With 3 Illustrations by W. T. 
SMEDLEY. 

Shakespeare’s Americanisms. By Hen- 
RY Caspor LopGE. 

Lin McLean’s Honeymoon. A Story. 
By OwEn WISTER. 

With the Hounds in France. By Ham- 
BLEN SEARS. With 10 Illustrations. 

The [liddle Hall. A Sequel to ‘* The 
Dividing Fence.”’, By Rury McENEry 
STuART. 

Fujisan. By ALFRED Parsons. With 
18 Illustrations by the Author. | 

An Adventure of a Lady of Quality. A. 
Sketch. By Mary Jameson Jupan. | 

Beyond. A Story. By Karrina Trask, | 

Charleston and the Carolinas. By Jv- 
LIAN RaLtpuH. With 27 Illustrations. 


Editorial Departments as usual. 








Booksellersand Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the pub- 
lishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft. When no time is specified, Sub- 
scriptions will begin with the current number. 
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Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 82.50, 


Post Svo. Cloth, b 


THE GOLDEN 


mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 22.00. 


By Rutrn Me A 
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Doyir. New Library Edition. Illus 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 81.75. 
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A Novel. By GEoRGE pu Maurier, Author of * 
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32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 per volume. 
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A Story. By Cuartes Duptey Waryer, Author of “A Little Journey in the 
World,” etc. Illustrated by W. T. Suevrs 


y. Post Svo, Half Leather, Orna 
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: : et, Ciut and University Athletics, Stu 
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k:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
[fp 4282 s0k0 UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, ®gboo\ for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early appl ca- 
tion weoeae ary. 
Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARE 7° S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day &chool for Girls pee ns Sent, 18, 
1894. The v. Francis T. Russell, D to 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 


ILLrno1s, Chicago, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 











MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH YV’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 


tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 

tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 

tion for the Mass. Institute of Ree oag pee 6 is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Fac 

Preparation also for College (with or yy Greek) 

and for business. 
om ‘and Physics are taught by laboratory 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 
Bes TON UNI VERSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUS SETTS, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 
TSS LEWIS’ S 
HOME AND DAY os 
FOR GIRLS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr, ARTAUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, C 
ONCORD HOME. SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
P repared for college, eetentiie school, or business 
All the advantages of family li > combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JaMEs S. GARLAND, Principal. 





Re IPP. Ply 
KNAPP S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
Hee Boys. 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave. 
ISS LUPTON has p oe oon girls to 
without condition the full Harvard exami- 
nation for admission. There are at present pe pils from 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati University, 
and the Chicago University. 





F:ducational. 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 


errs year now open. 


Instruction in ng. and from the cast and from life, in 
potatoe, oe decorative design, and also in 
— tic om 4 - and | wig ive. 


Prinet; 
ee agpell, and ft 


(prawit ang Pair th ), hrs. William: Stone Becora: 
tive Deefgn), B.1 Pratt (esting) G. i Monks, M.D. 
natomy and 4 ve). 
all ed ‘the tps of the galleries of the aecum. 

For careulars Giving Gotan’ information, address 
LIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the’ sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, ouney ; modern conveniences; su — cui- 
sine. rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE 
CIALTY, Best references. Illustrated ones EE sent 
on application. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 
AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class he per ee advantages to a limited 
number of earnest student: 
_Send fora Catalogue to tbe PRESIDENT. 


ars 














ACADEM 
RIVERVIEW rouge N.Y. 
59TH YEAR. for College, the 


Prepares See ly 
Government Academies, and Bus U.S. 
cer detailed at Riverview by Sec: War. 


Army offi- 
retary of 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





Teachers, etc. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, LECTURER 

in the pi sages hy | Marburg, recaives as boarders 
gentlemen who wish to attend the University or to 
study German and other la 
forexams. Address Schwanallee 4, » ares S| . H., Ger- 
many. TILLEY. 


prv4 TE SECRETAR Y.- POSITION 
wanted by highly educated pomnae. & owed ze id 


uages. Pupils pegpared 





peaman; expert accountant. J. M. 





'ANSKRIT AND A vESTAN WORK- 
ing Library for sale at low price: 
RA Columbia College. 


7 UTORING FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MayNaDIER, A.M , 17 Plympton 8t., 
Cambridge, Maas. 








ARVARD—T: et ‘or Admission.— 
H. H. Broaay, Ph.D. St., Cambridge. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 


Pumriv ama, Goomaniowsa, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenu 
1SS MARY E, “STE VENS’ BOARD.- 
ing aud Day School —26th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. = awr entrance exa- 
minations are held in My. pened by an —_ from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
ar young Hadies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
TSS ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


M* S. JOHN McGINNIS, 
Lg has taken an apartment, 








r.,0OF NEW 
No. 40 Ave. Vic- 


tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advan there, 
and will arrange for some travel if Coste Refer. 


ences reer. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 





7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 
Ta ages and Music. ov itenitany Se tschera Send 
for: catalogue " EW. Boyd, Privcipal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Princt pal. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


106 Wabash Ave., Chic 32 Church Street. Toronto; 
808 Twelfth Street, gton, D. C.; 1204§ South 
Spring Street, Los angeles. ency Manual free, 

O. Fisk & Co. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Somes y qurplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
oo lleges. Schools, and Families. 


Appl 
_— Mrs M. J. VYouna-FULTON 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC y, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago.—We are in need of seve- 
ral Professors for college positions open at the holidays, 
and of teachers for Righ-ecnoo} \ work. Correspondence 
solicited. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


7 HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a —_ at an increased 
Cc. B. Rue Co. (Palace Hotel B: 
237 Vines Street, Cincinnati, O. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








oplery should address 
Iding), Room C, 














is valuable in proportion to its 

A n Ag e ncy influence. If it coneehy hears of 

vacancies and tells Th at is something, but if 

Se ge it is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher recom- 

mends you, that ns more Ours R ecomme nds 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1895 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES: 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 





PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Mg —_- 

pm lower ee | — by aire. Sam all grades, 
marked, on receiptof 10c. W “R JENKINS, 

= @ stationery, S51- 53 Sixth Ave. (48th St. », Ne ¥- 





Subscriptions to foreign 

Foreign Books. riodicals, Tauchnitz Brit b 
authors. Catalogues on ap- 

plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 





School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 

The Wation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. At least 10,000 copies are 
circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the num- 
ber of its readers. It is taken by 
reading clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, and may 
be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There 
are probably few weekly periodicals 
whose columns offer so favorable an 
opportunity for reaching an audience 
interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts : 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
Io per cent. on 8 insertions, 12!g per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 in- 
sertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 

The ation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THE Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO.,! —— 

(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New Yo 


A FRENCH ‘*CENTURY MAGAZINE.” 
LE MONDE MODERNE 


Revue mensuelle illustré, 


h 
TR. 


The first apparently successful attempt to start an 
illustrated monthly in France It cannot fail to be 
well received here, as suc ha magazine has indeed 
been a “ long-felt want * 

Yearly subscription $4.50; each number 30 cents 

The contents are varied and interesting 

Subscriptions taken for all Foreign and American 
Pertodica s. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress." The work is com 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new elec sd plates on superfine 

0k pap pr, bound in fine English mustin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bil Publishing Co., Nor 
wich, Conn. Original price, $750 Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


hom ADELPHIA 


SENT Our 16TH ANNUAL HOLIDAY 
| CATALOGUE- 1S 05-of CHOICE 
BOOKS, suitable for presenta- 
tion or for the library, at 25 TO 
FREE 50 PER CENT. REDUCTION from 
publishers’ prices. Send your 
address NOW and have a copy 
mailed to you FREE. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





5 , “ -TeEDN 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts., New York. 
Our stock of French and German Juvenile and Holiday 
Books , including the latest publications, ts now ready 
for inspection. Catalogue sent on demand. Novelties 
in French and German Calendars. Just out, Le Vati 


can. 1 vol. RP. 600, 4to. Beautiful'y illustrated and 
bound, $12.00 


To Librarians, Book- Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French ks, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request. 
¢@™ Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK. 
FRENCH BOOKS, FRENCH CALENDARS, AND 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Send for our new Catalogue of FINE BOOKS, Bind 

ings, Original Drawings, Autographs. 
13 West 24th St. Cladison Square i 





American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. Tne Dirision Visitor, @ WO cents 


per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
Nation. 


ANGRICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
11 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Fw $ El« eliomist, “NcottisA Céiams, Ver 
mai’, , “Dramatists,” Aristotle's ‘Athenian Consti 





tution,” Plato's ReaTT St Beuve's ‘Celebrated 

Women.” "RATT, 6th Ave., 12th St., N. ¥ 
TN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. 
The latest stattotios tabulated. By Rena Mic neste 

Atchison. $1.25. CHarRLes H. Kerr & Co Pubs, Chi 

cag, 

B ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 

iy State wants to Magazine EXcraror, 
Schoharie, N 








LE Li TELL 4. us. 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
. . dealer In Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, Sale or single numbers. 


“DACK NUMBERS, VOLS.. AND. SETS 


of the Nafion, as also of all periodicals, bought, 





sold, and exchanged by A S. CLaRrk, 34 Park Row, New 
York (up stairs). 


lil 
SOME LEADING 
HOL IDAY GIFTS 
HYPATIA; 
Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By 


CHARLES KinGstey. With 800 Illustra 
tions from Drawings by WILLIAM MarR 
TIN JOHNSON, and a Portrait of the Au 


thor. 2 Volumes. Svo, Ornamental Silk 
Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7.00, Una Box 

THE GOLDEN HOUSE. 

A Story. By CHARLES DupLEY WARNER, 
Author of “A Little Journey in the 
World,” ete. [lustrated by W. T. Swep 
LEY. Post Svo, Half Leather, Ornamen 


tal, Uneut Ex izes and Gilt Top, £2.00 


COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESSE 


George William Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis 
Kossuth, John James Audubon, and Wil 
liam Cullen Bryant. By ParKe Gop 
WIN. Post Svo, Ch re  Orname nutal, Un 
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HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

Edited by a Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 8vo. Boards. One volume, of about 200 pages, is issued 
each year. Subscription price, $1.50 per volume. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS. 


Issued under the authority of Harvard University. 


No.1. The Veto Power. By E. C. Mason, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Edited by A. B. a Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard College. 8vo. Paper. 232 pages. $1.00.—No..2. Intro- 
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CORNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
Edited by B. I. WHEELER, C. E. BENNETT, G. P. BrRiston, and 
A. EMERSON. 
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BotsForD of Bethany College. 8vo. Boards. 249 pages. $1.50. 


Volume I. 1892. 8vo. 
ume II, 1893. 8vo. 
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PHILOLOGY, LITERATURE, AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A Series of Monographs prepared by Professors and others connected 
with the University of Pennsylvania. Each complete in itself, 
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$1 50, postpaid; to others than subscribers, $2.50. 
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OF THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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IV. Felise. 
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Il, Old World Lyrics. 


For the approaching Holiday Season a limited num- 
ber of sets of the BIBELOT SERIES have been put up in 
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wrapped and sealed as usual, and then enclosed in 
cabinet-style boxes, silk-finish end- paper linings, with 
color design. 

No extra charge is made for these boxes, and sets 
can be safely sent by mail to any address. 

PRICE PER SET (PosTPAID), $4.00 Net. 
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The Week. 


By an unexpectedly large majority of fifty- 
five, the ‘‘ railway-pooling ’’ amendment to 
the interstate-commerce law passed the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday 
week. The same amendment was urged 
last summer, but failed of consideration. It 
virtually repeals the famous section 5 of 
the interstate law, under which ‘dif- 
ferent and competing common-carriers”’ 
were forbidden ‘‘to enter into any con- 
tract, agreement, or arrangement for the 
division among themselves or with other 
earriers of the whole or any portion of 
their traffic, or any of their gross or net 
earnings.’”’ The purpose of this original 
section was plain. The disastrous rail- 
way ‘‘rate wars” of 1884 and 1885 had 
been settled by a combination of the 
exhausted companies, under the terms 
of which selected arbitrators, at the 
beginning of every year, allotted to each 
company its proportion of the next 
year’s competitive traffic. This allotment, 
as in the case of the famous “* Trunk- 
Line pool,’’ was based on the ascertained 
distribution of tonnage in the preceding 
year. If then a company carried a larger 
proportion of the tonnage than its allot- 
ment at the year’s opening, its net earnings 
on the .excess were paid in to the pool 
commissioners for distribution to com- 
panies which fell short. This allotment 
was, of course, subject to annual modifi- 
cation. If a company ran above its 
agreed percentage in one year, it received 
no surplus revenue over the regular allot- 
ment. But its claim was good, at the 
opening of the next year, for an increase 
in percentage. There were many other 
pooling systems, but this was the most 
conspicuous and successful. 








The railways argued that, without such 
formal union, a weaker road invariably re- 
sorted to a lowering of rates secretly of- 
fered tolarge shippers of merchandise, and 
this led invariably toa general cut by other 
competitors, resulting sometimes in the 
loss of all profit on the business. The 
interstate commissioners themselves, in 
their annual report this year, allege as 
one chief cause of the many railway bank- 
ruptcies that, owing to fierce competi- 
tion, ‘it is probable that a large amount 
of competitive traffic has been handled at 
such low rates that it became a source of 
loss rather than revenue.”? The Atchison 
collapse and the subsequent book-keeping 
scandals were the immediate results of 
efforts to live under these hard conditions. 
On the other hand, the possibility of 
exorbitant rates under a pooling system 
has been urged with considerable force. 





The recent report of the interstate com- 
missioners, though generally favoring the 
change, advises against it unless the con- 
ditions and regulations imposed on pool 
ing contracts can be made sure and readi 
ly enforceable. This the House amend 
ment undertakes to provide through the 
power expressly conferred on the commis- 
sioners “to observe the working, opera 
tion, and effect of every such contract,” 
and to require, when deemed advisable, 
that such rates and facilities shall be 
changed or modified. In an extreme case 
they are empowered to disapprove and ter 
minate the contract itself. It was argued in 
last week’s debate that the commission's 
intervention would be greatly hampered by 
legal and constitutional difficulties, and 
this will undoubtedly be one specially in- 
teresting feature if the act passes the Se- 
nate. As the first actual modification of 
the interstate law’s most drastic provi- 
sions, the incident is at all events of great 
significance. 


The decision of the banking and cur- 
rency committee of the House to report 
the Carlisle bill commits nobody, not even 
the members of the committee, to its sup 
port in all details. Doubtless the com- 
mittee found that it might sit the session 
out without being able to agree on a bill, 
and so, in order to get at the sense 
of the House by means of actual dis 
cussion and voting, wisely determined 
to report some sort of bill, and, the 
secretary’s being handy, took that. The 
distinguishing features of the Carlisle 
bill are: (1) State banknotes under cer- 
tain conditions; (2) the locking up (not 
cancellation) of $30 of greenbacks to be 
deposited by the banks for each 3100 of 
banknotes taken out: (3) the secretary 
of the treasury to have power in his 
discretion to retire legal-tender notes 
not exceeding $70 for each $100 of new 
banknotes taken out; (4) repeal of all 
provisions of law which require a reserve 
to be kept on account of deposits; (5) all 
banks to be responsible for the notes of 
all other banks; (6) all existing national 
banknotes to be retired within a limited 
time and new notes taken out. In other 
particulars the Carlisle plan agrees with 
the Baltimore plan, both of which pro- 
vide that the banks may issue notes 
against their general assets and a safety 
fund equal to 5 per cent. of all the notes 
outstanding. 





The merits of the bill are already under 
debate. The minority of the committee 
have touched the sore spot in directing at- 
tention to the State banknote clauses of 
Mr. Carlisle's measure. The report ad- 
verts to the fact that the chairman of the 
committee himself led the attack against 





State banknotes at the last session, when 





the House voted, by a majority of 70, to 
retain the 10 per cent. tax. There is no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Springer has 
changed his mind on this subject. The 
minority report makes a strong point when 
it says that the conditions which the Car 
lisle bill would bring about, would cause 
banks already in the national system to 
abandon it and become State banks 
This is undoubtedly true. The condi 
tions of note-issue would be more favor 
able generally under State than under 
national laws. There would be a gradua 
but steady change from the latt®r tot 
former, and this change would be acce 
rated by another provision of the Carlisle 
bill, which compels national banks to re 
tire their present circulation and take uy 
their security bonds 


The Government gold reserve has already 
fallen below the $100,000,000 mark. For 
the first Treasury statement after the re 
cent loan it was possible to go back to the 
old form and print the gold reserve in the 
proud old way. But a single month has 
made an end of this. No one need regret it 





The maintenance of the reserve would no 
longer deceive foreign investors They 
clearly perceived and said that the last 
loan was only a stop-gap, and have been 
just as distrustful of our financial svstem 
with the gold at upwards of €100,000,000 
as they were when it was under $60,000, 
ooo. At home the reserve has lost its su 
perstitious reverence. What now makes 
bankers and investors dubious is not the 
fact that the reserve is at this or that 
figure, but the fact that we are tied up 
to a vicious financial system which makes 
it possible to drain the Government store, 
no matter what its size. The thing we 
now need is to get the people and Con 
gress to see this with equal clearness and 
to give us relief. The rapid depletion will 
make them see it more quickly than any- 


thing else. 


The pension-appropriation bill, which 
was taken up in the House on Thursday, 
calls for $141,581,570 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1896, of which $140,- 
000,000 is for pensions and the remainder 
for running expenses. The expenditures 
for pensions during the fiscal year ending 
last June were $139,804,461. The com- 
missioner of pensions, in his annual re- 
port, expresses the opinion that ‘‘ in the 
year 1895, thirty years after the close of 
the war, the pension-roll must, in the 
course of nature, reach its highest 
limit in numbers and thereafter begin to 
decrease.’’ Ground for this opinior is 
found in the fact that during the last fiscal 
year the net increase in the number of 
pensioners was only 3,532, the total num- 
ber on the rolls last June being 969,544. 
The present Administration is enforcing 
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the laws more rigorously than used to be 
the case, and the proportion of unworthy 
claims granted is smaller than ever before. 
It must be that few deserving claims can 
now remain for presentation, and it there- 
fore seems reasonable to believe that the 
limit must soon be reached. Indeed, the 
estimate for the next fiscal year calls for 
only about the same sum as was expended 
during the year ending last summer. 





The Tribune’s logician was hard at 
work on Thursday to show how the solid 
Republican vote in the Senate against tak- 
ing up the bill to strike off the Sugar 
Trust’s duty was a tremendous manifesta- 
tion of ‘hostility to the Sugar Monopoly.”’ 
There is nothing the Republican Senators 
are more eager to do than to take away 
all protection from sugar-refining, but itis 
the irony of fate that they are never able 
to see their way clear to doit. The duty 
was * palmed off on them’”’ in their own 
tariff of 1890, as the 7'ribune now con- 
fesses, but at that time became so firmly 
bound up with a bounty on raw sugar that 
no Republican can now, with logical con- 
sistency, vote against the Trust unless at 
the same time he gets the bounty back. 
This is the distressing situation which 
forces the Republican Senators into the 
unpleasant and entirely unintentional atti- 
tude of “‘appearing to insist upon reten- 
tion of the protective duty for refiners.” 
They are aching and burning to destroy 
that duty, but logic will not let them. The 
worst of it is that, even if they begin to 
see their way out of the bounty dilemma, 
the powerful reasoners of the Trust stand 
ready at any moment to furnish no end of 
new arguments why the duty should not 
be disturbed. 





A most important gain for the cause of 
civil-service reform is the action of the 
President in issuing an order last week 
putting storekeepers, gaugers, and clerks 
in the offices of collectors of internal reve- 
nue in the classified service. It is not 
simply that a large number of places are 
thus rescued from the spoilsmen—2,600, 
it is estimated—but they are in a branch 
of the service where the abuses of the old 
system have always been most flagrant. 
Moreover, every such step forward makes 
further progress still easier. 





Senator Lodge, in hisremarks before the 
West Side Republican Club last Friday 
night, declared that “‘the party of construc- 
tion, the party of action,’’ had been ‘‘re- 
called to power.’’ He went on to say that 
what the party of action was going to do was 
to “‘give the country a rest,’’ and that what 
the party of construction was going to con- 
struct was—nothing. No tariff or currency 
bills for him — that would be ‘ non- 
sense’; and he had hard‘ things to say of 
those Republicans who talk of presenting 
such bills in the next Congress. Now 
what is this on Lodge’s part but to take 
his place among the “ critics,’? whom his 
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soul so loathes, and to sneer at those who 
are doing “tthe world’s work,’’ as he ex- 
pressed it, in the midst of much ‘‘dust 
and sweat”? There is McKinley sweating 
away at a tariff bill, and Walker 
and other world’s workers laboring at 
currency measures, while the critical 
Lodge sits daintily to one side, safely out 
of the dust and the sweat, and calls their 
honest endeavors ‘*nonsense’’! We are 
ashamed of such conduct in a man who 
has professed so great a love for the dust 
and sweat of the world’s work. 





The recent election in Utah indicates 
that the Republicans are likely to control 
the State when it enters the Union next 
year, and thus increase by two their repre- 
sentation in the Senate. In 1892 there 
was a three-cornered contest between Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and ‘ Liberals,” 
in which the Democrats won by a plura- 
lity of 2,811; last month the third party 
disappeared, and the Republicans polled 
1,823 more votes than the Democrats. It 
is by no means certain, however, that the 
Republicans are to be congratulated upon 
this victory. The State is going to be so 
close that the local managers of the party 
will undoubtedly claim that the only 
chance of carrying it in 1896 will be by 
concessions to the silver-men; and the two 
Senators, if they are Republicans, will be 
for free coinage and soft money. 





There could not be a more striking illus- 
tration of the absurdity of Platt’s preten- 
sion that there is what economists call an 
‘‘ effective demand ”’ for him as a ‘‘ boss,” 
than that letter of instructions of his to 
the country editors which was printed in 
the Evening Post on Tuesday week. 
We have always maintained that his ser- 
vices as a ‘“‘steerer’’ of the Republican 
party were purely gratuitous, and this let- 
ter shows that he thought so himself. He 
apparently saw perfectly well that nobody 
wanted him in any capacity at this crisis, 
so he proceeded to cook up a fictitious and 
fraudulent public outcry for, and ficti- 
tious and fraudulent praise of, himself. He 
is a resident of Owego and the president 
of an express company in this city. 
The population of that place is decreasing, 
and it evidently needs attention. Platt is 
doubtless its chief citizen, and must there- 
fore be its main reliance for reform or im- 
provement. That, therefore, is the proper 
field for any time or energy the express 
business may leave him for the elevation 
of his fellow-men. Here we have had 
enough of him. The worthy who “ held 
over ’’ five years in the quarantine com- 
missionership on a fraudulent pretence, 
until he was ousted by the courts, and 
inflicted on us as a deal four new police 
justices, has destroyed even the attach- 
ment to him which his pleasing personali- 
ty might have created. Not only this, but 
the secret ballot has destroyed the whole 
boss business. There is nothing in it any 
more, even for Platt. 
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Mr. Morton’s announcement that he 
will not anticipate the election next No- 
vember by appointing twelve judges of the 
Supreme Court, has more merits than 
one. It putsan end to one of the most can- 
did attempts at a job that we can remem- 
ber in many a day. There was not the 
smallest pretence that these judges were 
needed, or that during their twelve 
months’ tenure they would have any work 
to do. The sole justification of the ap- 
pointments, had they been made, would 
have been the fact that the Governor 
had the legal, technical power to make 
them, and that a certain number of gen- 
tlemen wanted the salaries. The effort to 
get him to act was, in fact, simply a de- 
mand for certain sums of money. This, 
however, is a comparatively small matter. 
What is most important and most gratify- 
ing in the announcement, is the public re- 
velation that we once more have a civi- 
lized man in the chief office of the State. 








It is now ten years since Hill took Mr. 
Cleveland’s place, and during the whole 
of that period the civilized, intelligent, 
educated, and honest classes of the com- 
munity have been all but completely shut 
out from influence on the executive depart- 
ment of the State Government. When Hill 
and Flower were in doubt of any sort, they 
took counsel with the criminal or semi- 
criminal class, a little collection of the 
Mikes, Jakes, and Barneys who form the 
vermin of our society, and who live in a 
constant state of war with all our best 
morai and intellectual interests. Not in all 
that period has there ever been much use 
in advocating anything before these Gov- 
ernors on grounds of humanity, decency, 
sound law, or social improvement. An 
African chief could hardly have been 
more deaf to the voice of the religious, 
moral, and industrious section of the com- 
munity than these two Governors. Conse- 
quently, when we see Governor Morton 
calling to his assistance, on a question part- 
ly of law and partly of morality, the lead- 
ing lawyers of the State, and settling it 
in accordance with their opinion, we 
get an agreeably increased sense of the 
value of our late victory. Its value in this 
city was incalculable, but the whole State 
will feel it in every nook and corner of the 
administration. 





From the beginning of the police inquiry 
the fate of the guilty men at the head of 
and behind the system has hung upon the 
question, Will anybody confess? In every 
investigation into official rascality, in fact, 
the appearance of one who breaks down 
is regarded as marking the crisis. When 
he takes the stand, there is invariably 
a great rushing to cover of all the big and 
little rascals who have been fattening upon 
the system of government which he has 
decided to reveal. That he has not ap- 
peared sooner in the present inquiry has 
been a cause of general surprise. He was ex- 
pected when the three police captains 
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and several sergeants and wardmen were 
suspended by the Police Board. The pro- 
vocation was great, but it was not quite 
sufficient. When, however, Capt. Ste- 
phenson was found guilty of a compara- 
tively mild case of bribery, every guilty 
subordinate in the service saw yawning 
before him the doors of the penitentiary, 
and we have no doubt that, in the minds 
of a great many of them, the wisdom of 
confessing began to receive serious con- 
sideration. In all probability it was the 
fate of Stephenson which moved Capt. 
Creeden to make the full and pathetic 
confession which he laid before the Lexow 
committee on Friday. 





It would have been difficult to find a 
more effective witness than Capt. Cree- 
den. He is a veteran of the war, with 
along and honorable record. He served 
for a quarter of a century on the police 
force, and tried three times in succession 
to obtain promotion on his merits, pass- 
ing the civil-service examination with 
high ratings each time. He _ disco- 
vered that merit had nothing to do 
with the matter, and that he could obtain 
promotion only by paying cash for it. 
When he first began to consider cash pay- 
ment, he could have obtained a captaincy 
for $6,000; but his hesitation cost him 
dearly, for prices went up in the meantime. 
When he had bargained for it at $12,000, a 
rival appeared and forced the price up to 
$15,000; and though he paid this sum with 
the understanding that he should have a 
precinct in which the opportunities for 
blackmail were so large that he could hope 
soon to get his money back again, the 
Police Board broke faith with him, and 
transferred him to a precinct which was 
almost barren of such opportunities. No 
one can read his confession and not be 
convinced that he is a victim of the sys- 
tem which the bi-partisan Police Board 
has been administering for the past thirty 
years. 





The first direct evidence that some of the 
money collected by Tammany as the price 
of its government went to Croker in per- 
son was brought out by Mr. Goff on Thurs- 
day. The president of a towing company, 
who has contracts with the Street-Clean- 
ing Department to tow garbage out to sea, 
testified that for several years he sent 
checks to Richard Croker in June and Oc- 
tober of each year, as contributions to the 
expenses of Tammany’s Fourth of July 
celebration and Tammany’s election ex- 
penses. The usual amount was $50, but it 
was increased in one instance to $75 and 
in another to $150. He said he sent them 
to protect him in his contracts. When 
asked why he increased the amount to 
$150, he said the advisability of doing so 
was probably suggested to him, adding, 
‘*T compared notes with my friends, and 
it was suggested that we had better not 
get left, and I concluded to pay the in- 
crease.’’ Of course Mr. Croker can say 
that these were contributions to political 





expenses, and not at all a personal tribute 
to himself, but the fact remains that they 
were paid by a _ city contractor who 
felt obliged to pay them in order to 
retain his contracts. If he, a compara- 
tively small contractor, paid these sums, 
it is reasonable to suppose that all con 
tractors were obliged to pay, and that the 
levy upon each was proportioned to the 
size of the contracts. 





Sir John Thompson’s sudden death may 
have an important effect upon the fate of 
the Canadian copyright act. He chiefly 
was responsible for its passage in 1889, 
and one of the objects of his journey to 
England was to induce the imperial Gov 
ernment to validate it. The despatches 
gave some account, two weeks ago, of the 
protests lodged with the Marquis of Ripon 
against the act. Representatives of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, the So 
ciety of Authors, and the Copyright Asso 
ciation went to the Colonial Office on No 
vember 26 to point out the harmful nature 
of the Canadian proposals touching copy 
right and reprints. These proposals, in 
brief, resemble our own law in making 
Canadian manufacture a_ requisite to 
Canadian copyright. The objections to 
such a law come, first, from the English 
publishers, who dislike to see a part of 
their business given over to Canadian 
houses; second, from English authors, 
who do not want to be pirated in Canada 
and smuggled into the United States; 
also from those who have international 
copyright at heart, and who say that Ca- 
nada, having assented along with the 
other English colonies to the Berne agree- 
ment, has no right now to nullify it by 
special legislation. The interests of the 
United States are involved, furthermore, 
inasmuch as the privileges given in ex- 
change for our copyright act were sup- 
posed to run throughout the British pos- 
sessions. Mr. Bayard has, in fact, been 
instructed to ask the English Government 
what course they intend to adopt. We 
are in no position to cast a stone at Cana- 
da for carrying the principles of protec- 
tion into the book business; yet what little 
advance towards decency we have made 
would no doubt be seriously imperilled by 
English assent to the Canadian act. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that such assent 
will not be given, and that so a new argu- 
ment will be furnished us to go the whole 
figure of the Berne agreement, in common 
with the rest of the civilized world. 





The scenes in the Reichstag over the So- 
cialist disrespect to the Emperor are evi- 
dently only the beginning of further trou- 
ble. If the men who have refused to stand 
up out of respect for him, and have even 
applied abusive epithets to him, could be 
tried and convicted of **lése-majesté,"’ they 
would go to jail quite cheerfully, and be re- 
garded by their fellows as martyrs, and at 
the next election the Socialist vote would 
be largely increased. It is the steady in- 





crease of this vote, and the mutiny of the 
Socialist members of the Reichstag, which 
ought to excite most alarm among the 
ministry and at court. The notion that 
it can be kept down by repressive en 
actments is a chimera. They will only 
stimulate it. The Germans are just be 
ginning to find out the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of basing a feudal mo 
narchy on universal suffrage and par 
liamentary institutions and a free press, 
They will know a great deal more about 
it in a very few years. The Empe 
ror’s theories of his own origin, righta, 
and powers should never have seen the 
light ina parliamentary country. In fact, 
they are ridiculous when put on paper in 
any country in Christendom in our day. 
They are doing much now to discredit 
hereditary monarchy. A few years ago, 
when the dread of France and Russia was 
greater than it is, it was considered rather 
fortunate to have a dashing young soldier 
at the head of the government. So it 
doubtless would have been if they could 
have got him to hold his tongue. But he 
is as loquacious as he is brave, and has a 
conceit of his own wisdom which is 
mercifully vouchsafed to but few men 
in power. The consequence is, that he 
rarely speaks without feeding the flame 
of discontent and insubordination under 
the name of socialism or radicalism. And 
the pity of it all is that his military 
value is still an unknown quantity. 

The scandals attending the recent ex- 
ecution of an anarchist in Spain have at 
last brought about the suppression of 
these lamentable public spectacles. One 
cannot say that bull-fighting Spaniards, 
more than other meridionals, have any 
special horror of blood, and, though the 
punishment of the Barcelona bomb-throw- 
er had some specially repulsive features, on 
the whole it was a less sickening sight 
than recent executions in France have 
been. The garrote never can be quite so 
horrible as the guillotine. The cabinet of 
Madrid, then, cannot have been led by any 
notives which the hardest head could deem 
sentimental in decreeing that henceforth 
the death penalty shall be inflicted only 
within prison walls, and in the presence of 
none save officers of the law and certain 
ecclesiastics. It has simply come to the 
conclusion that public executions do more 
harm than good; that the exemplary 
punishment which criminalists find neces- 
sary had best not be exemplified at noon- 
day in the plaza; that the swagger of a mur- 
derer in the face of death shall no longer 
make a popular hero of him. It isa great 
pity that so rudimentary a reform as this 
is should not spread into France. There 
seems to be no immediate hope of it. A bill 
for the suppression of public executions 
passed the French Senate last spring, but 
was rejected by the Deputies. It was 
renewed at the present session, and has 
just been unfavorably reported upon. The 
new anti-anarchist law, however, makes 
executions of convicted anarchists private. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF DEBS. 


JupGE Woops has sentenced Debs and 
his assistants to six and three months in 
jail, respectively, for their action in inter- 
fering with interstate commerce and diso- 
beying the injunctions of the United 
States Circuit Court. This is a very mild 
punishment when we look at all the at- 
tending circumstances, the riots, the de- 
struction of property, and the killing and 
maiming of human beings. But Debs and 
his assistants can be punished only for 
what they did, not for what others did, 
even though this was the consequence 
of the orders given by the chiefs of the 
American Railway Union. The imprison- 
ment of these men even for a short time 
is a token of what society has in store 
for this class of offenders. It is not often 
that a judge has the courage to impose 
any heavier penalty than a fine on an 
offender who has not actually partici- 
pated in train-wrecking, and of course 
a fine is immediately paid by a subscrip- 
tion, and amounts to no punishment at 
all. A term of six months in jail cannot 
be served vicariously; and even though 
Debs be considered a martyr by his friends 
and followers, the fact that he has been 
sentenced to jail by the law of the land 
will remain a stigma and a warning, both 
to him and to others. A second offence 
would not be treated so lightly. 

The act of Congress under which Debs 
is convicted is the so-called anti-Trust 
law. It prohibits combinations and con- 
spiracies to restrain or interfere with in- 
terstate commerce. It is very probable 
that Congress did not have in mind a con- 
spiracy to stop interstate commerce alto- 
gether by tearing up tracks, “killing” 
locomotives, and overturning and setting 
fire to railroad cars, but fortunately it 
made the language of the law broad 
enough to cover such a conspiracy, thus: 

‘Every contract, combination in form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy ia restraint 
of trade or commerce, in any Territory of the 
United States, or of the District of Columbia, 
or in restraint of trade or commerce between 
any such Territory and another, or between any 
such Territory or Territories and any State or 
States or the Distnmct of Columbia, or with 
foreign nations, or between the District of Co- 
lumbia and any State or States or foreign na- 
tions, is hereby declared illegal. Every person 
who shall make any such contracts or engage 
in any such combination or conspiracy, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding five thousand dollars or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 
said punishments in the discretion of the 
court. 

Now, the judge says that even if this 
statute had been intended merely to pre- 
vent monopolies in trade, itis easy to see 
that other car companies might have con- 
spired to prevent railroads from using 
Pullman cars, and might have directed 
their employees to uncouple such cars 
from trains already made up, in which 
ease both they and their employees 
would have been guilty of conspiracy 
under the statute. ‘' Will it be said,” 
asks the judge, ‘that under this 
statute one who is not a capitalist may 
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without criminality assist capitalists in 
doing things which on their part are 
criminal? If that be so, then if a capital- 
ist and one who is not a capitalist join 
in doing things forbidden by this statute, 
neither can be punished, because one alone 
cannot be guilty of conspiracy.”” How 
ever that question may be answered, it is 
a settled principle of law that a statute is 
to be interpreted by its language when the 
language isclear. In the enactment of laws 
three separate branches of the Government 
are concerned, embracing 356 Representa- 
tives, 88 Senators, and one President. In the 
passing of an ordinary brief law like this 
one, usually not more than one-tenth of 
all the persons concerned tell what their 
understanding of the law is, or what they 
intended when they voted for it. Hence 
if the courts should attempt to find out 
aliunde what is meant by a law, they 
would be pretty sure to go wrong. They 
must interpret the law, not the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Already the labor unions have begun to 
censure the court for its judgment in the 
Debs case. There is no constitutional or 
legal objection to such censure, but the 
whole affair shows what sort of a social 
and industrial state we should be in if or- 
ganized labor could have its own way. La- 
bor not organized may be, and in fact is, 
greater in numbers than organized labor. 
Labor not organized is persecuted more re- 
morselessly by organized labor than the lat- 
ter is by any machinery of the law. A few 
days ago a pair of walking-delegates in this 
city were indicted by the grand jury for pre- 
venting a number of carpenters from work- 
ing at their trade, following them around 
from one job to another and causing them 
to be discharged every time they found a 
place. Therefore, when we say that so- 
ciety would be in a state of chaos if labor 
could have its own way, regardless of the 
courts of law, we mean labor as represent- 
ed by Debs and the walking-delegate gene- 
rally. 

A report from Chicago says that at a 
meeting of the Trade and Labor Assem- 
bly on Saturday, Judge Woods was round- 
ly denounced by the speakers, and that 
resolutions were passed against any in- 
crease of the army of the United States, 
such increase being considered ‘‘a me- 
nace to the interests of progressive in- 
dividual liberty in the interest of the 
phutocratic millionaire classes.’’ This 
means that when any mob seizes a rail- 
road or all the railroads at any particu- 
lar place, and stops the traffic upon 
which the whole nation subsists, there 
ought not to be any force at hand to dis- 
perse the rioters and to restore order. 
Here we have the usual walking-delegate 
view of government, and from it we can 
learn what sort of social state we should 
be in if there were no military force, and 
no courts courageous enough to put down 
the mob and send the leaders to jail. In 
every contest of this kind it turns out 
eventually that the rioters are a very 
small part of |the,community, and that 





when the machinery of the law gets in mo- 
tion, they cease to be formidable. Debs 
will serve his time in jail, and his power 
when he comes out will be greatly cur- 
tailed. 








THE NICARAGUA CANAL BILL. 


Apvices from Washington indicate that 
it is the purpose of the supporters of the 
Nicaragua Canal bill to press it through 
both houses of Congress, if possible, at the 
present session. This bill pledges the 
credit of the Government of the United 
States to the canal company, at the out- 
set, to the extent of $70,000,000. The sup- 
porters of the project estimate the total 
cost of the canal at $87,799,570. It would 
require, however, either a large measure 
of credulity or a very strong bias to enable 
a man of average intelligence to believe 
that the work would ever be completed by 
or for the Government for that sum. 

It is significant that the act of Congress 
of February 20, 1889, incorporating the 
“‘Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,”’ 
to which it is now proposed to pledge 
the credit of the Government, while fixing 
the capital stock at $100,000,000, author- 
ized its increase to $200,000,000. It also 
provided that the United States should 
not, by anything contained in the act of 
incorporation, be considered as committed 
‘to any pecuniary liability whatever for or 
on account of said company.”’ It turns 
out, however, that the act of incorpora- 
tion was in the nature of an entering 
wedge; and it is now proposed that the 
United States shall assume a guarantee in 
order to enable the company to obtain 
funds. It is unnecessary to say that, if 
this guarantee should prove to be insuffi- 
cient, the Government of the United States 
would be called upon to increase it. In a 
word, this Government is to be committed 
to the cost of the construction of the 
canal, whatever it may be. 

In the report of the Senate committee 
on foreign relations, made at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, on the pending bill, it was 
stated that, when the Canal Company, af- 
ter prosecuting part of the work, ran short 
of funds, ‘‘ capitalists from Europe made 
propositions to the company, which are 
yet pending, to enter into an agreement 
for the completion of the canal on terms 
far more liberal to its present owners than 
any that have been offered by the 
United States ’’; and it was further stated 
that, “if action by Congress is delayed 
unreasonably,’’ the company would be com- 
pelled either to abandon its concessions 
and lose the money already invested by it, 
or to accept the offer made ‘by the for- 
eign capitalists.’’ On this ground it was 
urged that Congress should act, in order 
that the canal may not be placed ‘“ under 
the control of a European government ”’ or 
‘¢in the power of European capitalists.’’ 

In this desire we cordially concur. The 
importance to the United States of an 
interoceanic waterway across the isthmus 
now separating the Atlantic from the Pa- 
cific Ocean, renders it impossible that this 
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Government should be indifferent to the 
question of foreign control. If the con- 
struction of the canal by the United States 
were essential to the exclusion of such con- 
trol, this Government would, in our opi- 
nion, be justified in incurring great pecu- 
niary liabilities in order to avert such a 
result. But we are of opinion that it is 
possible to secure the absolute freedom of 
the canal from foreign control without 
the assumption by the United States of 
any pecuniary liability whatever. This 
fact, if it can be established, is especially 
worthy of consideration at the present 
time, when the condition and the pros- 
pects of our national finances are such 
that wise statesmanship would seem to 
forbid the assumption of any pecuniary 
liabilities that may be avoided, to say no- 
thing of those that are wholly unnecessary. 

The cry of ‘an American canal under 
American control’’ proceeds upon the 
theory that the Government of the United 
States ought to exercise an actual control 
over the canal and its use. This theory, 
if it is to be endowed with force and sub- 
stance, involves the idea that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall have the 
right, not only to fix the conditions on 
which the canal shall be used, but 
also to permit or to forbid its use 
to any other nation or all other nations, 
as circumstances may seem to require. 
It may be suggested that this idea is 
somewhat incompatible with the argu- 
ment that the universal use of the canal 
will insure an ample return on all the 
capital that the United States may in- 
vest in it. We do not, however, lay any 
stress on this suggestion. It is, we as- 
sume, generally contemplated that the 
canal shall ordinarily be open to the com- 
merce of all nations. But what we desire 
to make clear and to emphasize is, that 
the idea that the United States should as- 
sume, or seek to assume, a_ reserved 
power of exclusive control over the use of 
the canal, is both short-sighted and chi- 
merical. 

The great principle of the Roman law— 
the principle that navigable waters are 
common toall—though obscured during the 
Middle Ages, has toa great extent been re- 
established. In modern times, and espe- 
cially since the period of the French Revo- 
lution, one international stream after an- 
other has been opened, till it may be said 
that the tendency to treat international 
waterways as highways of commerce has 
become irresistible. The considerations 
by which this result has been broaght 
about would apply with tenfold force to 
a canal between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. It would be in the largest sense 
an international highway, to which the 
world’s commerce would at once be ad- 
justed. The mere opening of such a high- 
way to the use of the world would con- 
stitute an irrevocable dedication of it to 
that purpose. Instead, therefore, of at- 
tempting to exercise an exclusive control 
over the canal, the true policy of the 
United States, as well as of all other na- 
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tions, is to neutralize it, by a general 
agreement that its use shall never be ob- 
structed, either in war or in peace, and 
that it shall never be made the object or 
the theatre of hostilities. While such an 
agreement would insure its peaceful and 
open use at all times, the attempt of any 
power to control it would simply invite at- 
tack, and thus tend to self-destruction. 

We do not doubt that, if the neutraliza- 
tion of the canal were effectively secured, 
private capital could be obtained for its 
economical construction, without expos- 
ing the treasury of the United States 
to indefinite liabilities or to any liabi- 
lity whatever. We do not doubt that 
an American company, acting under an 
American charter, and thus insuring the 
construction of the canal ‘‘under Ameri- 
can auspices,’’ could obtain ample funds 
at home and abroad for all the purposes of 
construction, if the leading nations of the 
world would now take the step which, if 
the canal is opened, they will be compelled 
to take sooner or later, of agreeing not to 
make it either the object or the theatre of 
hostilities. 


ATHLETICS AND HEALTH. 


In the recent discussion of football and of 
athletics in colleges, the relation of ath- 
letics to health and to the sedentary 
lives which most college graduates have 
to lead, has been strangely overlooked. 
The football champions have, as a rule, 
destroyed their influence by their extrava 
gance. For instance, Prof. Richards of 
Yale, in Walter Camp’s learned work on 
‘Football Facts and Figures,’ says: 
‘* Personal encounters of some sort seem 
absolutely necessary to the education of 
young men, especially men of the strong 
est character. Such young men, judicious- 
ly trained, constitute the best citizens of 
the state, and a state full of such citizens 
becomes thereby safest to live in, for such 
men are its best defence.*’ Dr. Shattuck of 
Boston, in like manner, defends football as 
providing us with national defenders on the 
battle-field in case the European Powers 
should attack us. These deliverances have 
also received a very solemn endorsement 
from ‘a captain, a most valuable player,” 
in a class prayer-meeting, who is reported 
by Prof. Richards to have declared on that 
occasion ** that the great success of the 
team the previous season was in his opi 
nion due to the fact that among the team 
and substitutes there were so many pray- 
ing men.** So that not only is the game 
good as a preparation for war, but the Al 
mighty takes a hand in it and sees that 
“the praying men” get most touchdowns 
and goals. 

These gentlemen who regard football as 
a good preparation for service on the bat- 
tle-field are apparently under the impres 
sion that war is still conducted in the@ld 
Homeric fashion; that is, that the combat- 
ants are ranged in line a few yards apart, 
and, after an exchange of bad language, 
‘clinch’ and “slug”? each other as they 





roll over in the mud, each trying to stab 
the other with a spear or short sword, or 
hold him down till another man on the 
same side can break his back with a clu 

It is extraordinary that such ideas should 
prevail; that, within thirty vears of our 
own civil conflict, people should think that 
a battle consists of personal encounters. 
Battles in our day, and more and more 
every year as Weapons improve, are nearly 
all carried on and decided at long range. 
Assaults on the front of a well-armed eneay 
grow rarer and rarer, because the modern 
rifle fire sweeps everything away that gets 
within a thousand yards. In the Franco 
German war whole regiments perished un 
der fire from an enemy they never saw, 
gnd with smokeless powder this result is 
likely to be more and more frequent. What 
a soldier most needs in our day, therefore, 
is not agility or strength of muscle, but 
what we may call greatness of soul, a he 
ruic spirit, a capacity to meet death 
and wounds calmly, and to see them all 
around him without tlinching. The no 
tion that a ‘centre rush” or a “* haif 
back " is any better off under such condi 
tions than a quiet student who has drunk 
deep “at the fountain of heavenly radi 
ance,’’ is too absurd for discussion. Let 
any one read the account of Prince An 
dre’s adventures at the batti¢ of Boro 
dino in Tolstoi's ‘War and Peace,’ and 
he will understand what we mean. 

But even if war were now Homeric, 
or even Greek or Roman--that is, car- 
ried on by means of personal collision, 
as it was down to the invention of gun 
powder-—the superiority of athletes for 
purposes of national defence would still 
be open to serious question. Pugilists 
are notoriously, in our time, not good sol- 
diers. We believe no officer who cared 
to make a figure in a campaign would 
like to command a regiment of them. 
That any set of men can occupy them- 
selves intently and continuously with 
the strengthening of their muscles and 
the improvement of their wind, as a pre- 
paration for extraordinary physical ex 
ertion, without damage to their mental 
and moral parts, is a chimera, and the 
people who are training upour young men 
in this belief have a good deal to answer 
for. What we need in our youths is the 
capacity for high resolve, and noble aims, 
and the firm courage which does not need 
to be stimulated by bets or gate-money. 

Are we, then, opposed to athletics? By 
no means. We note with regret Dr. Sar- 
gent’s complaint that, while football is all 
the rage, but little use is made of the fine 
gymnasium of Harvard College. This prob- 
ably means that the rest of the college 
takes exercise in watching the football and 
other teams. College students, almost toa 
man, are intended to follow sedentary call- 
ings. They are not meant to punt, or tackle, 
or buck, or close with sword and shield, 
but to sit in counting-rooms or studies, or 
plead in courts. Their training at col- 
lege, therefore, should in all respects fit 
them for these pursuits, and daily exercise 
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is as necessary for the full and efficient 
discharge of these sedentary duties as 
for football, or baseball, or rowing. The 
men are rare indeed who can meet the 
demands of modern life in the pulpit, 
at the bar, or in the counting-room or edi- 
torial office, without a certain amount of 
physical exertion in the open air. Now and 
then there isa man who can do without 
this, or with very little of it, like Mr. 
Evarts, or Mr. Choate, or the late Mr. 
David Dudley Field; and such a man 
has a distinct advantage over his rivals in 
the same field. For most men, it is an abso- 
lute necessity, if they mean to do their work 
well, to be what the athletes call ‘‘fit,” and 
able to stand the competition which is the 
law of modern life. But then the man wha 
takes more than he needs, or who accustoms 
himself fo conditions which are not gene- 
ral among his contemporaries also, weights 
himself in the race as much as the man 
who takes less than he needs. The young 
fellow who comes from college requiring 
three hours’ daily exercise with dumb- 
bells, clubs, big stones and weights, 
of course, other things being equal, 
goes down before the young fellow who 
keeps in condition with an hour’s walk or 
other exercise. If, too, he is so used to 
fresh air that one hour in a court-room 
muddles his brain or makes him feel faint, 
the other man who can stand three hours 
of it without damage hasa distinct advan- 
tage over him, and will use it remorse- 
lessly. 

No onecan dip into the literature of foot- 
ball without seeing that it is treated 
throughout with an extravagance that bor- 
ders on insanity. This is sure to pass: all 
crazesrun their course. But it has done and 
is doing a great mischief in turning away 
the minds of the youth of the country 
from the value and necessity of moderate 
exercise. It has begot and is spreading 
the fallacy that if you are not a member 
of a team, and have no coach, it is not 
worth while doing anything to keep up 
your bodily vigor. It leads men to sup- 
pose that bodily vigor is of no great use 
unless you are going to play in a match, 
or to fetch and carry under the stern eye 
ofa “‘captain,’”’ But the truth is that every 
lad in college is preparing for that great- 
est of all matches, the battle of life, 
in which he has to meet antagonists 
about whose strength and prowess he 
has no ‘‘tip,’’? and who will surely ‘“‘down”’ 
him unless he downs them. This is a 
battle, too, in which sound health and 
good spirits are of infinitely more impor- 
tance than muscular strength, and in 
which ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
can make a respectable figure only by 
maintaining their physical vigor. 
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THE ENGLISH SITUATION. 


In spite of all efforts on the part of the 
Conservatives to prevent it, the House of 
Lords has become the burning question of 
British politics, and there has hardly ever 
been such a scene of confusion as the dis- 
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cussion of the topic presents. This is due 


to a variety of causes. The Liberals say 
that they cannot get away from it, be- 
cause there is no use in sending 
up to the House of Lords any of 
their reformatory measures as long as it 
is constituted as at present. To this 
some Conservatives answer that the 
country is satisfied with the House of 
Lords as it is at present, but others ad- 
mit that it stands in serious need of 
change, and all, or nearly all, including 
Lord Salisbury, are committed, by some 
bygone speech, article, or motion, to this 
view. None of them can quite deny 
that it is a check only on Liberal rashness 
or impetuosity, and that it could not be 
relied on to block revolutionary schemes 
if they were produced by the To- 
ries. There are, with regard to this, 
two cases in point which cannot be 
got over. One is the extension of the suf- 
frage in 1867. No measure ever passed by 
the British Parliament was as likely as 
this one was to break down “the ancient 
and happy constitution’ of the kingdom. 
It was sent up to the House of Lords 
by Gladstone, and was promptly reject- 


ed. It was sent up by Disraeli 
soon afterwards, and was _ promptly 
passed, in pursuance of a plan of 


Lord Derby for ‘‘dishing the Whigs.” 
Another was the Gladstonian bill bring- 
ing the Irish lease-holders under the ope- 
ration of the land act. As Gladstone’s 
measure it was rejected; as Balfour’s it 
was adopted by the Peers. To the argu- 
ment that this is an intolerable situation 
for the Liberals, the only answer is that 
they are such dangerous men that any- 
thing that restrains them is good enough. 

But the Liberals are not agreed among 
themselves as to what the change in the 
House of Lords should be, nor are those 
Tories who admit that it needs change. 
Lord Rosebery says he is a ‘*‘ second-cham- 
ber man’”’; that is, he thinks a second 
chamber of some kind indispensable, but 
he declines to say what kind of cham- 
ber this second chamber should be. 
Moreover, he calls on the party to give 
some idea of what it wants, thus reveal- 
ing a state of mind which some people 
think very unsuitable in a leader. Mr. 
Asquith, on the other hand, apparently 
thinks England could get along very well 
with one chamber if it were put under 
certain restraints, while Labouchere and 
the Radicals represented by the Daily 
Chronicle want a single chamber without 
any restraints. 

Sir William Harcourt, in the meantime, 
apparently sulks in his tent. He has not 
opened his mouth in the discussion, and is 
well known to be anything but pleased 
with the way Lord Rosebery is car- 
rying it on. His disgust with the ar- 
rangement by which Lord Rosebery was 
md@e ‘Premier over his head; on Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement, was not con- 
cealed. He has revenged himself by 
securing the passage of a masterly Radi- 
cal budget, which has probably done 





more for his party than anything which 
has occurred since its return’ to 
power. But, this done, he retired to 
the country, and waited in silence for 
the further results of Lord Rosebery’s 
much speaking. These results, if he is 
jealous of Rosebery, must be gratifying 
enough. There is no doubt that the Pre- 
mier is steadily losing ground with his 
party and the country. This is admitted 
on all sides. He rarely makes a speech 
without revealing the fact that not 
only has he no settled policy, but 
no settled convictions on any subject. 
In asking the constituencies incessantly 
for instructions on the great questions of 
the day, he not only reveals his defects as 
a leader, but presents a contrast to his 
predecessor which troubles everybody, 
and, above all, those serious Non-conform- 
ists who constitute the bone and sinew of 
the Liberal party. 

The consequence of all this confusicn of 
opinion is that the problem, What is to be 
done with the House of Lords? does not 
make much progress towards solution. 
Two bye-elections—one in England and 
one in Scotland—recently won by the 
Conservatives, give some plausibility to 
the Tory contention that the majority 
wants the House of Lords let alone. 
But this, when examined closely, would 
really mean, if it were true, that the coun- 
try did not desire to see the Liberal party 
ever in power again, for power is of no 
use to it as long as the Peers can veto 
its bills. So it has to be admit- 
ted that something must be done with 
the Lords. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four, and Lord Rosebery, too, all point 
out that nothing can be done with it 
without its consent, unless by means of a 
revolution, and the extreme Radicals an- 
swer that they are ready for as much re- 
volution as may be necessary for this 
purpose. 

One plan is toexclude peremptorily, by 
the action of the Lords themselves, all 
peers of bad character, and strengthen 
the remainder by the election of life mem- 
bers. Another is to extinguish the here- 
ditary principle in three generations, and 
then elect the peers who are to sit by 
the whole body of the peers. Another 
is to make up that House, in half at least, 
of elected notables from the ranks of war, 
literature, science, and commerce. But 
there is a curious objection, even among 
the Liberals, to making the second cham- 
ber too strong—that is, reforming it to 
such an extent that it would have such a 
hold on the country that it could effectively 
resist the Commons; so that every plan of 
improvement has to be examined under 
the theory that the second chamber, how- 
ever respectable, must be kept subordinate. 
Mr. Bryce has propounded a plan, drawn 
from his American experience, which 
has apparently some merit—namely, en- 
abling the Commons to override the 
Lords’ veto by a two-thirds vote. But 
the objection, and probably fatal objec- 
tion, to this is, that neither party, in the 
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present condition of English politics, has, 
or is likely to have, a two-thirds vote in 
the Commons. 

It would be a great mistake, however, 
to suppose that the discussion as car- 
ried on is simply a conflict of opposing 
opinions touching the best framework 
ef government. It goes far deeper than 
this. In defending the Lords, the Conser- 
vatives are defending one of their outposts 
against the gathering forces of Radicalism, 
which are now attacking the old order in 
every department of politics. The county 
councils and the parish councils have dis- 
lodged the class which formerly ruled Eng- 
land from top to bottom, from some of the 
most potent seats of their influence, and 
the deepest uncertainty as to the effects 
of this change consequently pervades all 
classes of English society. The attack on 
the Lords is, therefore, looked on by the 
upper classes as an attempt, not to improve 
the machinery of legislation, but to com- 
plete that transformation of England into 
a pure democracy which the Radicals ad- 
mit to be one of their aims. 








LAST LETTERS OF BARON RICASOLI. 


IraLy, November, 1894. 

THE tenth and last volume of the letters and 
documents of Baron Bettino Ricasoli com- 
pletes this important publication, and, with 
the six volumes of Cavour’s letters, enables 
the student of modern Italian history to ob- 
tain thorough insight into the views, aims,and 
methods of those statesmen who, accepting 
the idea of Italian unity, which to them up to 
1859 had seemed a mere Utopia, set themselves 
frankly and conscientiously to ordinate and 
establish that unity on a solid,durable founda- 
tion. The “iron baron” was a strange con 
trast to Cavour, yet was the only man who at 
the great statesman’s death in 1861 could have 
carried out his home, foreign, and ecclesiasti- 
cal policy. But his stern, unbending nature, the 
antipathy entertained for him by the French 
Emperor, the ambition of ex- and would-be 
ministers, together with court intrigues, ren- 
dered his position as prime minister untenable. 
He had consented to the *‘ recall of the exile” 
Mazzini,consulted Garibaldi on national arma- 
ment, openly affirmed the right of the people 
to form political associations and to hold 
public meetings; had sanctioned the petition 
signed by thousands in the various provinces 
for the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome. These and other measures won for him 
the support of the liberal members of the 
Chamber, the hostility of the moderates; and 
King Victor, in a bluff letter of March, 18#2, 
expressed his doubt that ‘‘he possessed the 
confidence of the true majority of the House, 
for which it is not sufficient that you have ob 
tained a favorable vote from the Extreme 
Left.” 

Ricasoli resigned, and wily Rattazzi succeed- 
ed. Sarnico and Aspromonte followed. Mil- 
lions were squandered, debts incurred, yet 

. Italy remained without an army or navy; the 
French Emperor became the real master of 
Italian affairs, the September convention and 
the transfer of the capital to Florence com- 
pleting the general confusion. In 1866 the 
King, accepting the Prussian alliance and de 
claring war against Austria, again summoned 

Ricasoli to his councils, and he unwillingly ac- 
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cepted the office of Prime Minister and Home 
Secretary. The war terminated in quite other 
fashion than Ricasoli hoped; he was indignant 
at the cession of Venice by Austria to France 
at the evacuation of the Tyrol, but remained 
in office, hoping, now that the French troops 
had quitted Rome, to bring about that recon- 
ciliation between the Church and State which 
could be effected only by the abolition of the 
temporal power. This he, even as Cavour, 
fondly believed could be brought about with 
the consent of Pius the Ninth. 

The ninth volume of his letters, and now the 
tenth, derive their chief interest from the his- 
tory given of these efforts, which, unsuccess- 
ful then, must ever remain so, because, as 
Sella alone among Italian statesmen perceiv- 
ed and aflirmed, *‘no pope would consent to 
be deprived of the temporal power, and, de- 
spoiled by violence, would never forgive or ac- 
cept the olive branch from his despoilers.” 
When Leo XIII. succeeded Pio Nono, the Libe- 
rals, new to power, really believed that they 
would be able to inaugurate the reign of con- 
ciliation, induce the new pontiff to bless the 
people in St. Peter’s Square, and to acknow- 
ledge Humbert King of Italy. Sixteen years of 
strife and bitterness have proved the fallacy of 
these hopes; yet Italian statesmen, even those 
who scoffed at them in former times, still 
persevere, while the Vatican, accepting all 
concessions, taking advantage of every lull in 
Vigilance to get possession of public education, 
of the communal administrations, yields not 
an iota, abates nothing of its hostility, loses no 
opportunity of encouraging and flattering any 
and all Continental Powers that may have a 
real or fancied grievance against Italy. 

These volumes bear witness to the intense 
efforts made by Victor Emmanuel and Ricasoli 
to reconcile the ‘‘ perfect liberty of the Church 
in spiritual matters with the perfect liberty of 
the State in mundane matters”; their conces- 
sions to the bishops and archbishops whom they 
hoped to win over to their cause. Many of these 
who had been, by former ministers, deprived of 
their sees on account of their hostility to the 
new order of things, were recalled; and from 
Rome the cardinal and bishops of Benevento, 
of Naples, and ten other archbishops and 
bishops, in a long letter thanking the minister 
for this act of justice, aftirmed that the **di- 
vine code of the Catholic hierarchy enjoined 
on them to take no part in any conspiracy or 
expedition against a constituted government, 
the duty of submission and obedience in all 
that was not contrary to the laws of God and 
the Church.” But the liberty promised does 
not suftice; they ask to be freed from all super- 
vision by the Government, from all vigilance 
or interference. 

“Ah, may the day soon dawn when Italy shall 


witness the nt and imposing religious spec- 





ices the hearts of the free citi- 
zens of the United States of America. There, in 
Baitimore, more than forty bishops and archbishops, 
with mi abbés, minor prelates, and priests. are 
met in a ional council, according to the laws of 
the Church, without the necessity of demanding the 
permission either of the federal authorities or of any 
single State. After sending greetings and homage 
to the Supreme Pontiff, the immortal Pius IX., wish 
ing him long life and the preservation of all the 
. they continue their discus 
sions with unlimited liberty, without the least re 
serve, without having to offer any guarantee in yir- 
tue of any federal or local law. And when the reso 


tacle which n 





pats of the Holy See 


lutions of the Council shall have received the sanc 
tion of the Pope, they will be proclaimed in 
let, and executed by the spiritual 
t ey Ah, yes! 
this is the ‘perfect liberty of the Church’ which we 
reclaim.” 
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Ricasoli’s answer is an admirable compen 
dium of Church history in the Old World and 
in the New 


















“The Government would be only too happy 
abandon suspicion and precaution, and if today it 
dare not yet do this, it is because the principle of 
liberty which if preaches and also practises is 1 
admitted or put in practice by the clergy The cw 
ditions of the Church in Europe and in America 
are totally different In those virgin regions ¢ 
Church was established in a new society, which, how 
ever, brought with it from the mother untry all 
the elements of civil association, a represented 
the purest and most sacred of social elements, the 
religious sentiment which sanctions rig andl sa 
fies duty, uniting human as} 3 al 4 
loftier than all mundane things, The only empire 
there sou! v the 6 ch is that at |} ASinyr 
God, the em ‘ s s Rroug! by liberty 
and flourishing under liberty’s wing, the Chu 
found all that was needful for its free develoy 
for the ca and fruitful exercise f its Mistry 
ihere the Church has never sought to deny to others 
the liberty it claims { { ver attempted 
appropriate for its own exclusive benefit the tnstitu 
tions which, protected it, In Purope 
trary, the Church arose ulus “ gteat 
empire which had subjugate ‘ rv land: it was 
constituted amid the political and s ul cataclywns 
of the dark ages, and was compelled to create an 
ganization suffictentiy stromg to save civiligation 
from wreck; this in the midst of brute force and 
violence."* 

* But when Furope, emerged ff 


the Middle Ages, reéntered on thi pratt 
assigned to it by Prownkle n t 


joined on all subject to her the 





dogma of which she is the guardiar 


suspicion the development of intelligence, the mal 
tiplication of sowial foroes; declared herself the ene 
my of all liberty, denying that supreme of all, the 
berty of conscience Henee the conflict between 
the ecclesiastical and the civil authority, because the 
former represented subjection and mobility; the 
latter, liberty and progress Lhis conflict, owing 
to peculiar conditions, assumed the most serious 


proportions in Italy, where the Cl deeming 





that, for the exercise of her spiritual ministry inde 
pendently of all lay authority, a temporal deminion 


j 


WAS Necessary, here Mtained and exercised tempo 


ral power, And in Italy now the Church finds it 





self not only in conflict with the civil authorities, but 
also with National Right 


* This is the origin of the distrust and precautions 





alluded to in i your reverences 
regard as injurious, whereas they are but the result 
of necessity With us ot be regarded 


ishops can! 
as merely spiritual pastors, because they are at the 
same time the champions and instruments of a 
pewer which is opposed to national aspirations 


hence the civil authority is compelled to subject 


them to such measures as are necessary to preserve 
its rights and those of the nation 


During this his second ministry Ricasoli 
was heartily supported by Victor Emmanuel, 
who had learned to appreciate his sterling 
worth, his devotion to Italy and to the dy- 
nasty. When his bill for regulating the rela- 
tions between Church and State and the con- 
version of ecclesiastical property was reject- 
ed by the Chamber of Deputies, the King 
wrote: 

I have seen for some 
time past that the Chamber does not fulfil the high 


‘Dear Baron and Covsin 
mission confided to it by the nation. Yesterday's 
vote does not surprise me, but it is my duty on this 
occasion to assure you how entirely I have approved 
and approve your conduct and that of the entire 
cabinet. I refuse to accept your resignation. There 
are means to save the nation and insure its prospert- 
ity. To-morrow we will discuss them. 

‘ Your affectionate cousin and friend, 
* Victor EMMANUEL.” 


The House was dissolved, but the electors 
sent back members more hostile still to the 





Government. No minister of finance could be 
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found to fill the place of Scialoja. The King 
writes to Ricasoli : 


‘*T have failed! Amari, urged, almost maltreat- 
ed by me (ragi: nato, quasi assassinato da me), re- 
fuses absolutely, and leaves it to me to inform you 
of his refusal. This dear Italy cost blood and sweat 
to make it; now it seems that the Italians are pre- 
pared to bleed and sweat to unmake it. But I swear 
before God that I will not be the instrument of its 
destruction,” 


It was his wish that Ricasoli should accept 
Rattazzi, but Ricasoli could not consent to 
this. Seeing that the country was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, he offered the King the alter- 
native of accepting Sella for finance minister, 
Depretis for home minister, or the resignation 
of the entire cabinet. The King, in a long let- 
ter, gives his reasons for objecting to Sella’s 
financial programme : 


*T cannot belie the promises made in my last 
speech, which was concerted with you and the en- 
tire cabinet, and received favorably by the nation. 
Still less can I accept a programme which, in our 
present conditions, proposes to augment taxation 
and to introduce the tax which, rightly or wrongly, 
is the most odious of all [the grist tax], and would 
arouse such general discontent that none of us 
could foretell the consequences.”’ 


Hence he accepts the resignation of the en- 
tire cabinet, and summons his ‘‘ fido” Rattazzi; 
Mentona and the second occupation of Rome 
by the French troops ollowing the “ letting 
I dare not wait upon I would” of that ill fated 
minister. 

After this second attempt, Ricasoli declined 
ever afterwards to head or form part of an 
Italian ministry, but for some time he con- 
tinued his active correspondence with the 
chief-political men of the day, and to the last 
his relations with the King were cordial. Once 
Rome proclaimed capital of United Italy, he 
lent himself to the establishment of a modus 
vivendi between the Vatican and the Quirinal 
—as usual without success; and the law on 
papal guarantees embodies many of his propo- 
sitions. He declined the Speakership of the 
House of Deputies, and refused to head the 
Moderate party in the House. 


“T shall work with that party as far as my con- 
science permits, but as a private individual, a simple 
soldier. Certainly I shall not attempt to lead men 
who slip through your fingers like eels, who don’t re- 
member to-day the promises made yesterday, who 
chatter too much and think too little, and hence are 
never true or constant in any undertaking.” 


Consulted as to the proposed increase of the 
salary of civil servants, he wrote : 


“The Government ought to take its stand on mo- 
rality, discipline, order, economy, work ; and those 
in high places ought to set a practical example. Italy 
spends too much and spends wastefully Her ser- 
vants are badly paid, I admit, but they don’t even 
earn their scant wages The aversion to work of 
any kind is the pest of the present day in Italy Not 
ouly the servanis of the State, but those of the pro- 
vinces and the communes, do as little work as they 
can, and do that badly; inertia and indiscipline every- 
where prevail, fruits of the low state of morality, 
the absence of all sense of human dignity.” 


Towards the end of the reign of the Mode- 
rate party his strictures on their tactics, their 
dissensions, their petty vanities, and miserable 
rivalry became more and more severe, yet he 
deprecated the advent of the Liberals to power. 
When, however, that came to pass, in 1876, 
Ricasoli offered no factious opposition, joined 
no coalition for their overthrow, and on his 
death in 1880 was truly mourned for in Flo- 
rence; all Italy rendering homage to the inte- 
grity of his character, to his entireabnegation, 
his single devotion to Italy, one and free. 


, 





We have taken together the last two volumes 
of this valuable series of letters and documents, 
which refers to the years from 1866 to 1880. 
The editors and annotators of these ten vol- 
umes—Marco Tabarrini and Aurelio Gotti— 
have done their work admirably, and the pre- 
face to each volume gives an excellent summa- 
ry of the events to which each series of letters 
refers. J. W. Mz. 








PRINCE EUGENE. 


Paris, December 6, 1894. 


Ir is a pity that an interesting and serious 
book should have a foolish title. Was it ne- 
cessary, in order to catch the eye of the pub- 
lic in the bookseller’s window, to give to the 
life of such an important personage as Prince 
Eugene, the stepson of Napoleon, the Vice- 
roy of Italy, the hero of the retreat from Rus- 
sia, this title: ‘Une idylle sous Napoléon I.— 
Le Roman du Prince Eugéne’? No historical 
work appears nowadays without a portrait. 
I can forgive the frontispiece portrait of 
Prince Eugene, wrapped up in his military 
cloak, and his hand on a magnificent Turkish 
sword, from the original painting at the Cas- 
tle of Arenenberg—a fine military face, with 
a large forehead, thoughtful eyes, an expres- 
sion of kindness and of honesty. 

This book on Prince Eugene was evidently 
inspired by the passion which is now felt for 
allthat relates to the First Empire. The au- 
thor, M. Albert Pulitzer, tells us that in 
glancing accidentally over the memoirs and 
correspondence of Prince Eugene, published 
about forty years ago by A. du Casse, in ten 
octavo volumes, he read, with real pleasure, 
the letters addressed by the Prince to his wife, 
a royal princess of Bavaria, considered one of 
the prettiest persons of her time. These let- 
ters were written during the great Napoleonic 
era. M. Pulitzer regards them ‘as one of the 
most charming love novels of which history 
offers us an example.” He is kind enough to 
give us alsoa portrait of the Princess, who is 
dressed very much in the style of the present 
day, since fashions are moving in a circle; and 
she certainly bas an interesting face, though it 
could hardly be called handsome. The origi- 
nal portrait is at the royal castle of Drott- 
ningholm. 

Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, born at 
Martinique, was hardly fourteen years old 
when she was married to Viscount de Beau- 
harnais. Her son Eugene was born September 
3, 1781; he was thirteen years old when his 
father, after an unfortunate campaign on the 
Rhine, was arrested and guillotined; he was 
himself, according to the ideas of the period, 
placed as an apprentice with a cabinet-maker; 
his sister, Hortense, the future Queen of Hol- 
land, had to work at a dressmaker’s. After 
the Terror, Eugene entered the Army, and 
when his mother married Gen. Bovaparte in 
1796, he followed his father-in-law to Italy as 
sub-lieutenant of hussars. He became an aide 
de-eamp of the general; after the 18th Bru- 
maire he became captain in the consular guard. 
His advancement was rapid—to colonel in 1802, 
brigadier in 1804, at the age of twenty-two. 
Bonaparte himself had been brigadier only at 
twenty-four. 

After the proclamation of the Empire, Na- 
poleon sent him to Italy, giving him the dig- 
nity of Archchancellor of State, and making 
him a Serene Highness. After having crowned 
himself at Milan as King of Italy on the 26th 
of May, 1805, Napoleon conferred on Eugene, 
on the Sth of June, the viceroyalty. The 





: has not 10,000 men left. 


Viceroy was but twenty-four years old: he 
was Napoleon’s favorite: 

‘Brought up,” Napoleon wrote to the Se- 
nate, *‘ by our care and under our eyes since 
his infancy, he has become worthy of imitat- 
ing and, with the help of God, of surpassing 
some day the examples and the lessons which 
we have given him. Though still young, we 
consider him, from the experience we have had 
of bim on the most important occasions, one of 
the pillars of our throne and one of the most 
capable defenders of the country. In the 
midst of the cares and bitterness inseparable 
from the high rank in which we are placed, 
our heart needs to find mild affections in the 
tenderness and the constant friendship of this 
child of our adoption.” 

During the campaign of 1805 against Aus- 
tria, Eugene rendered great service to Napo- 
leon; he organized and increased considerably 
the Italian army. It was not easy always to 
please Napoleon, who would have his authori- 
ty felt in the most minute details—so much so 
that Duroc could write to Eugene: ‘‘To speak 
of the smallest thing: if you ask his Majesty 
for his order or advice to change the ceiling 
of your room, you must wait for it; and, if 
Milan were burning and you asked him for 
means to extinguish the fire, you must let it 
burn and wait for your orders.” Was this 
irony or susceptibility ? We find the same 
note in all the correspondence of Napoleon 
with his brothers; but his brothers were un- 
ruly, while Eugene was thoroughly disciplined 
and anxious to do his duty. 

The treaty of Presburg had changed the 
Electorate of Bavaria into a kingdom and al- 
lotted Tyrol to Bavaria. Napoleon, stopping 
for a few days at Munich with Maximilian 
Joseph, whom he had just made King, asked 
for the hand of the Princess Augusta of Bava- 
ria for Prince Eugene. The Princess was en- 
gaged to her cousin, Charles of Baden—but 
could anything be refused to the hero of Ma- 
rengo and Austerlitz? Princess Augusta had 
to submit to the will of her father. Eugene 
was at Milan and ignorant of what was going 
on at Munich. He received this letter from 
Napoleon: ‘‘ My Cousin: I have arrived at Mu- 
nich. I have arranged your marriage with 
the Princess Augusta; it has been made pub- 
lic. This morning the Princess paid me a 
visit, and I have had a long conversation with 
her. She is very pretty. You will find with 
this message her portrait, on a cup, but she is 
much better-looking.” Three daysafterwards 
he received the order to come at once to Mu- 
nich. The marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp on the 14th of January, 1806; forty-eight 
hours after the marriage Napoleon recognized 
Eugene as his adopted son, and gave him the 
name of Eugéne Napoléon de France. He 
ceased from this moment to address him as 
‘“*mon cousin,” and addressed him as ‘‘mon 
fils.” 

The Princess Augusta, though she became a 
bride by necessity, was not long in recognizing 
the sterling qualities of her husband. Eugene 
soon felt, himself, a strong affection for his 
wife, who deserved it in every respect. He 
fulfilled his duties of Viceroy with much intelli- 
gence and won the affection of the Italians. He 
could take no part in the campaign which 
brought Napoleon to Berlin. Napoleon wrote 
to him, on this occasion, this laconic despatch: 
‘*My Son: The army of the King of Prussia 
exists no longer. All there was of it at Jena 
(160,000 men) has been killed, wounded, or tak- 
en prisoner ; not a man has crossed the Oder. 
I am master of Spandau, of Stettin. My 
troops are on the confines of Poland. The 
King of Prussia has crossed the Vistula : he 
I am rather pleased 
with the inhabitants of Berlin.” 
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Eugene had his part to play in the campaign 
of 1809. The Italian army was mobilized and 
entered Hungary, and Eugene won a victory 
at Raab. When the peace was signed, he was 
occupied in pacifying Tyrol. He showed much 
humanity in this difficult task, and, admiring 
the courage of Andreas Hofer, he was desirous 
to save his life, when he received this order 
from Napoleon: ‘‘ My Son: I asked you to send 
Hofer to Paris; but, since he is in Mantua, 
give orders to form at oncea military commis- 
sion to try bim and to have him shot where he 
is. Let all this be the affair of twenty-four 
hours.” 

The divorce of Napoleon and Josephine was 
a great trial for Eugene, fond as he was of 
his mother and devoted at the same time to 
his stepfather. The incidents attending this 
event are well known. Napoleon summoned 
Eugene to Paris, and explained to him the 
reasons which had induced him to separate 
himself from a wife who could give him no 
heir. Eugene saw at once that a prompt so- 
lution was necessary; he offered to give up the 
viceroyalty of Italy and to remain with Jose- 
phine—to follow her, if necessary, to Marti- 
nique. The great sacrifice was consummated 
in the great cabinet of the Tuileries: Josephine 
gave her consent to the divorce in the presence 
of Napoleon, of King Louis, of King Jerome, of 
King Murat, of the Queens of Spain, Naples, 
Holland, Westphalia, of Napoleon’s mother, of 
hissister Pauline, and of Prince Eugene. After 
an absence of two months, Eugene returned to 
Milan; he was hardly arrived when Napoleon 
wrote to him that he was going to marry the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, and ordered him 
to return for the ceremonies of the betrothal 
and marriage. 

He left for Paris with his wife, and while he 
was there the throne of Sweden was offered to 
him ; he refused it, and it fell to the lot of 
Marshal Bernadette. There was some question, 
also, of offering to Eugene the throne of a re- 
constituted Poland, but Eugene was deter- 
mined to refuse it if it was offered. The great 
campaign against Russia was already in pre- 
paration. At the beginning of 1812, Eugene 
received in the Grand Army the command of 
the fourth corps, composed of Italians, and of 
the sixth corps, composed of Bavarians, 80,000 
men inall. He left Italy on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, and crossed the Brenner. Some people 
thought that the reason of a new war was the 
desire of Napoleon to punish the Russians by 
the reéstablishment of Poland, which would be 
given to Eugene. Ima letter addressed to La 
Valette, his friend, Eugene says: ‘‘ My fate is 
decided. I have a splendid command. ‘ 
One thing does not make me laugh: it is the 
idea that my humble person should be destined 
to Poland. This rumor has beenspread aud it 
pains me. I have no ambition fora 
throne.” Eugene’s conduct during the cam- 
paign in Russia was above all praise; he 
showed the highest military capacity, and a 
fortitude in the fatal retreat which was truly 
heroic. He wrote almost every day a few 
lines to his wife, always trying to reassure her 
and to give her as little anxiety as possible. 
The series of these short letters is a graphic 
and realistic history of this terrible campaign, 
which was fought against the elements as much 
as against man. 

Eugene played a very important part in the 
famous battle of the Moskva; he took and held 
Borodino the whole day. He stormed the fa- 
mous redoubt where so many men found their 
death. What simplicity in this letter, written 
after the battle, on the battlefield, on the Sth 
of September, 1812: ‘Two words only, my 





dearest Augusta, to say all is well with me. 
We had yesterday a great battle, very hot, and 
glorious for the Emperor. I commanded our 
left, and we did our duty.” From Moscow, 
after the great fire, he writes on the Ist of 
October : ‘‘ There is some thought now of spend- 
ing the winter here. The Emperor has 
sent to Paris for actors, and has asked me to 
get singers from Milan.” The Emperor feign- 
ed not long to prepare winter quarters in Mos- 
cow ; he still hoped to procure terms of peace 
from AleXander. When all hope of peace 
was given up, he thought of leading his army 
to St. Petersburg; but the opposition of the 
marshals was such that be resolved finally and 
very reluctantly to retreat. 

What this retreat was has been often told. 
Eugene had for his part a brilliant combat at 
Malo-Yaroslavetz ; with 20,000 men he fought 
successfully against 80,000. He had to fight 
again at Krasnoi; be was at the rear with 
Ney, and found himself so long separated from 
him that he thought for amoment that Ney 
was lost. ‘‘The danger was immense,” writes 
Constant in his memoirs; ‘‘the guns of Prince 
Eugene gave a signal understood by the mar- 
shal, who answered with feus de peloton. The 
twocorps met. Marshal Ney and Prince Eugene 
threw themselves in each other's arms; the lat- 
ter wept with joy. Then came the battle and 
the terrible crossing of the Beresina. The re- 
mains of what was the Grand Army arrived 
on the 5th of December at Smorgoni. Napo 
leon assembled all his chiefs of corps and an 
nounced his immediate departure for Paris; he 
had to cross the whole of Germany and to or- 
ganize new armies in France. He left the 
supreme command to King Murat. Prince 
Eugene had great repugnance to being under 
Murat’s orders, but he submitted and did his 
duty to the last. Murat announced suddenly 
to Eugene on the 17th of January that he was 
to set off at once for Naples, leaving the army 
under his orders. Eugene took command on 
condition that the Emperor should contirm 
him in it. Napoleon wrote to him: ‘‘I view 
with pleasure the command of the army in 
your hands. I find the conduct of the King 
very extravagant, and such that [ could al- 
most have him arrested as an example. He is 
a good man on the battle-field, but he is want- 
ing in moral courage.” 


Correspondence. 





THE SAUPPE COLLECTION AT BRYN 


MAWR. 
To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 


Srr: Your readers will remember a letter of 
October 23, 1893, drawing attentiou to the fact 
that the philological library of the late Prof. 
Hermann Sauppe of Gottingen was for sale. 
Through the munificence of Miss Mary E. Gar- 
rett of Baltimore this library was purchased 
for Bryn Mawr College, and thus another of 
the collections of great German scholars has 
found its way to this side of the Atlantic, in 
all respects equal, in many points superior, to 
most of its predecessors. I have thought that 
it might be of interest to scholars and colleges 
in the United States to know in what lines 
this library is especially strong. 

The private catalogue, in Prof. Sauppe’s own 
handwriting, includes between §,000 and 9,000 
numbers. To these must be added a large col- 
lection of unbound books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets, and upwards of 7,000 dissertations, 
which had been accumulating under his hands 
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for nearly fifty years. More than two-thirds 
of the books, and almost all the dissertations, 
are in the fleld of Classical Philology and re 
lated subjects; the remaining books have to do 
with 


modern literature, especially German, 
and with history 
The cataloguing of this large collection can 


not be completed for some time, but it has 
proceeded far enough to enable us to get some 
idea of the range of the library It 
f the 
authors, some from the fifteenth, a large num 
ber from the sixteenth century—wi 
of the historical 
ment of philological research or to 


is espe 
cially rich in earlier editions of ‘lassical 
rks inva 
luable to the student levelop 
the patient 
investigator in textual criticism. There ts a 
good collection of Alduses and Elzevirs, and all 


the other well-known presses of the period are 





In such an aly 





well represented indance it is 
not easy tospecify, but reference may be made 
to the Mainz the Froben 
edition of Tacitus, the Cruquius edition of Ho 
race, the Basel editions of Thucydides, Herodo 
Pilato, and Plutarch, and man 
others, in addition tothe gem of the collection, 
the Hermolaus edition of Plautus, 


edition of Livy, 


tus, Isocrates, 





which is suy 
posed to exist in but four coptes. In the au- 
thors to which Prof. Sauppe devoted especial 
attention, such as Pilautus, Horace, 


Homer, Plato, and the Orators, 


» 


Tacitus, 
particularly 
Demosthenes, the library is very complete 
Prof. Sauppe was about the last representa 
i t 
tive of the encyclopedic school of classival 
His 
jects, and his lectures covered a wide 
Thus, in addition to his studies 


cular authors mentioned, he gave 


philology interest extended to all sub 
field 
in the parti 

onsiderable 
attention to the history of philology, to her- 
meneutics and criticism, to archwology, and to 
Inscriptions All these subjects are well rep- 
resented in his library, and in inscriptions it 
is especially full) Among many important 
works may be mentioned the complete "Ednaecpis 
apy aiodoyicy At present so difficult to obtain, the 
last missing numbers of which Prof. Sauppe is 
said to have discovered in 
Greece 


a journey through 


Students of German literature will be inte- 
rested in the Goethe collection. Prof. Sauppe 
was director of the gymnasium at Weimar in 
his earlier years, and lived in friendly associa- 
tion with the family of the Duke of Weimar, 
with Goethe's grandsons, and with such men 
as Koebler, Schoell, Liszt, Hirzel. It 
during this period that the greater part of the 
Goethe collection brought together. It 
consists of several bundred volumes, including 
first or early editions of many. of Goethe's 
works, most 


was 


Was 


of the collections of bis corre 
spondence, and many books and pamphlets 
concerning his life and works, some of them 
very rare. Closely allied are a number of 
books either by or on Goethe's contemporaries, 
Herder and Schiller.—Respectfully 
GONZALEZ LODGE. 


such as 
yours, 
BRYN Mawr CoLieor, December 4, 1594. 


FEDERAL AND CONFEDERATE FORCES. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 
Sir: Your issue of November 15 contains a 
criticism of my Life of General Lee. Without 
going into the question of General Lee's opin- 
ion on the question of secession, except to say 
that if he thought secession was treason and 
traitors, he would never have 
been found fighting on the Southern side dur- 


secessionists 


ing the war, I want to say that when your 
critic says that the Southern army at Sharps- 
burg was nearly 6,000 and at Gettysburg 
nearly *0,000, he is giving his figures in the 
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The Nation. 
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face of the official reports of army command- 
ers, whose reports in turn are made up from 
those of their subordinates. For instance, 
you will find that General Lee’s report of his 
battle at Sharpsburg says that he had less 
than 40,000 men present. (See ser. Ist, vol. 19, 
part 1, page 151, War Records.) General Lee 
told me that he fought the battle with 35,000 
men. There can be nothing doubtful about his 
statements.—Very truly yours, 
FitzHuGH LEE. 
GuLasaow, Va., December 7, 1894. 





[We regret that we cannot print at full 
length the computation accompanying the 
above letter submitted for our private con- 
vincement. We shall cite from it candid- 
ly in what we have to say, and our readers 
will at least get a glimpse of the difference 
in the two methods of reckoning the 
strength of hostile armies in the civil war. 

The Confederate report of September 
22, 1862, so close after the battle of the 
16th and 17th, is found in the ‘ Official 
Records,’ vol. xix., pt. 2, p. 621, and the 
tabulation is there given by divisions. A 
note on the original return is there 
copied in these words, viz.: ‘‘ This return 
is very imperfect, the cavalry and reserve 
artillery not being reported.’’ This sends 
us to the nearest official return of the 
cavalry and reserve artillery, the former of 
which we find on page 660, the latter on 
page 639, of the same volume. These are 
the official statistical returns made by the 
commanders thrice a month to the adju- 
tant-general at Richmond. They are sup- 
ported by the detailed reports downward 
to companies, though condensed by di- 
visions in the tables quoted. They are the 
only reports made officially as statistics 
at the time. The killed and wounded are 
found in the report of the medical direc- 
tor of Lee’s army on pp. 810-813 of ‘ Of- 
ficia) Records,’ xix., part 1. The missing 
have to be collected from the numerous 
division and brigade reports, and these 
are found conveniently analyzed and tabu- 
lated in ‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War,’ ii., 603. The missing numbered 
2,304. Our only reconstruction of tables 
is to bring these official statistics together. 

What, then, is the character of the 
material by which Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 
seeks to contradict these formal and offi- 
cial statistics? We are obliged to repeat 
that an examination shows that they are 
the ‘‘ vague estimates’’ which they are 
called in the review. 

Let us illustrate by an example or two. 
Gen. D. H. Hill’s division is given by Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee as numbering 3,000, and 
page 1022 of the first part of the nine- 
teenth volume is referred to. Turning to 
it, we find that it is Gen. Hill’s report of 
his part in the battle, full of extravagan- 
ces. He says on page 1026 that ‘the 
battle [Antietam] was fought with less 
than 30,000 men.”’ Is this official ? Quite 
as much so as some of the other figures. 
He says on p. 1022, ‘*My ranks had been 
diminished by some additional straggling, 
and on the morning of the 17th I had but 
3,000 infantry.”” These are the figures 





which Gen. Fitzhugh Lee uses in prefer- 
ence to Hill’s own official statistical re- 
port to the adjutant-general made four 
days after the battle. The round numbers 
show that it does not pretend to accuracy. 
Let us test it a little. On p. 1026 he ap- 
pends a detailed list of his casualties, in- 
cluding South Mountain, and they amount 
to 3,241, or 241 more than his whole divi- 
sion at the beginning of the battle of An- 
tietam! His statistical return to the adju- 
tant-general on September 22 reported 
5,071 as the effective force of officers and 
men then present for duty—a quick resur- 
rection of the annihilated division! It is 
not pretended that he had received any re- 
inforcements. His killed and wounded he 
reported at 2,316, and, adding these to the 
number present after the battle, it is proved 
that he had at least 7,387 on the 13th of 
September, leaving out his ‘‘ missing ’’ and 
treating all of them as stragglers. The 
corrected returns of the medical director 
make an even stronger showing to the 
same effect. 

But this is not all. Gen. R. H. Ander- 
son’s division reported to Hill during the 
battle, and the latter says (p. 1023) that 
Anderson had ‘3,000 or 4,000 men.’’ Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee therefore puts Anderson 
down at 3,500, splitting the difference, and 
taking Hill’s ‘‘ vague estimate.’”? This he 
calls an official report of numbers, in pre- 
ference to accepting Anderson’s own sta- 
tistical report to the adjutant-general of 
September 22, which was that which we 
used, and which returns the effective 
force of officers and men present for duty 
in his division at 5,324 after the battle! 
The killed and wounded were 1,021, and 
the true number at the beginning was 
therefore 6,345, not counting the missing. 

Another example taken at random is of 
the ‘‘ Stonewall ” division, Jackson’s own. 
J.R. Jones, in command of it, says (p. 
1008 of volume last quoted) that, ‘‘ not num- 
bering over 1,600 men at the beginning of 
the fight,” it was obliged to fall back; and 
these round numbers Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 
gives as “ official’? in preference to the 
statistical report of the division to the ad- 
jutant-general just after the battle, in 
which the figures are 2,553 effective offi- 
cers and men. Jones says of his losses 
(ibid.) that they amounted ‘‘ to about 700 
killed and wounded.” He says nothing of 
any missing. Add the 700 to the 2,553 re- 
maining after the battle, and we have at 
its beginning 3,253 instead of 1,600, or 
more than twice as many! If we had 
space, we could continue this comparison 
to any extent. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee must pardon us for say- 
ing that these examplesof the way in which 
he made up his figuresareexactly what we 
had in mind when criticising his book, and 
that his tables and references demon- 
strate the truth of the criticism. But 
he says Gen. R. E. Lee told him in con- 
versation that he fought the battle with 
35,000 men, and ‘‘ there can be nothing 
doubtful about his statements.’’ The an- 
swer is that Gen. R. E. Lee told the ad- 





jutant-general at Richmond in his formal, 
written, statistical returns, made upon his» 
honor as an officer and for the exact pur- 
pose of having “‘ official” figures, what we 
have given above. 

There was a great deal of vague talk 
and apologetic reporting on both sides; 
but everybody who knows anything of 
the army methods knows that it is to 
confess one’s case away when, on a ques- 
tion of figures, a disputant “ fights shy” 
of the adjutant-general’s tri-monthly re- 
turns. He puts himself in the place of 
the Western man who claimed that his 
booming town had 50,000 inhabitants, 
‘*reckoned any way you please but by a 
square count.” 

Stragglers are not reported on either . 
side, and the absent make no part of any 
official tables of the present. Commanders 
are held responsible for the numbers 
shown ‘present for duty,’’ and straggling 
is only one form of running away. But 
the thing becomes ridiculous when, in esti- 
mating opposing forces, we are told that 
half of one army is to be omitted on the 
plea that the men straggled, but none of 
their opponents. 

We have to add that, as the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam occurred 
with only two days between, the reports 
are not always distinct as to the casual- 
ties in each, and we are forced to use the 
aggregate. This is why we speak of the 
two engagements together and make our 
dates of comparison the 13th and 22d of 
September. 

As our statement that Lee had at Get- 
tysburg nearly 80,000 men has also been 
challenged, we will add a briefer synopsis 
of the authority for -it, premising only that 
it is supported quite as conclusively as the 
other. An abstract of the forces engaged 
at Gettysburg was carefully prepared by 
Col. Robert Scott, head of the bureau of 
archives at Washington, for ‘ Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War,’ and will be 
found in vol. iii, p. 440, of that book. 
Further investigation shows that some of 
Lee’s forces were stil] omitted, and that 
the total was about 3,000 larger than the 
figures which we give. The same, except 
the ‘‘ net gain by reinforcements,”’ will be 
found in Lee’s official returns for May (the 
nearest return preserved), ‘ Official Re- 
cords,’ xxv., part 2, pp. 845,846. We take 
our figures from the last-named original 
authority, and Lee’s effective force is thus 
shown to be as follows, viz: 


BO OE CODE occ vecccnvccccccvccgevcceccsesccccece 17 
TEL, ccicccceces seekdreseercesenesce 29,171 
RCM GUE cecreccdvocnsiessvseekcecsescesce MONEE 
ton oa is wa pms tienen er ene ieasthceevnks 10,292 

Artillery (Alexander’s and Garnett’s batta- 
ae vas Gash SISO) 54 ARES EES SD ¢ 4 702 
Artillery, above two battalions.................. 800 
Net gain by reinforcements................00000% 2,250 
77,509 


—Ep. Nation.] 





THE GREEK OF IT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The letter in your last issue which 
gives the percentage of Spartan over Athenian 
victors in the Olympian games suggests an in- 
teresting comparison. In a lecture on Yale 

















Dec. 20, 1894] 


The Nation. 








football given here this week, the speaker 
mentioned the advice given by alumni and 
coaches to the Yale team before a game with 
Harvard—‘ Die in your tracks, but win the 
game.” This brings a reminiscence of the ma- 
ternal Spartan and the shield. Such training 
may well produce good soldiers. 

Considering Harvard’s roll of poets, philoso- 
phers, scholars, and men of affairs, may not 
her culture be deemed more typically Athe- 
nian than Spartan? In following out this 
comparison, a perusal of the college magazines 
of each institution is of interest in showing 
difference of attitude and ideal. 

Very respectfully, M. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, December 11, 1804. 





FROUDE'S 
FAITH.’ 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


BURNING ‘NEMESIS OF 


Str: The following contemporary account of 
what occurred at Oxford is from the Prospec- 
tive Review, vol. v., p. 163 (1849), a review edit- 
ed by such careful and responsible men as the 
Rev. James Martineau, Rev. J. J. Tayler, and 
the Rev. Dr. Wicksteed: 


‘“‘ Our readers probably know, yet it may not 
be amiss here to put on record, the reception 
given to the ‘Nemesis of Faith’ at Oxford. 
The Head and Fellows of Exeter College, re- 
garding the offence committed by Mr. Froude, 
in publishing it, to justify and call for an ex- 
treme stretch of power on their part, threat- 
ened him with absolute and public expulsion 
if he did not voluntarily resign his Fellowship 
before the evening closed. In what way the 
threat operated we are not competent to ex- 
plain; but it is certain that in consequence he 
did resign. His book was solemnly committed 
to the flames in the Public Hall of the College 
by the hand of the Senior Tutor, who, if we 
are rightly informed, made a funeral speech 
over it.” MoncurRE D. Conway. 





SPINSTER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In looking over old deeds I have found 
the word spinster used with a meaning un- 
known to me. I first found it designating an 
unmarried widow, then describing a wife, as 
in the following instances: 

James and Abigail Verry of Norton, deed 
land, March 10, 1800, to Elizabeth Wiswall, 
wife of Elijah, of Norton, Spinster. (Bristol 
County, Mass., Deeds.) 

Asa Hodges, yeoman, and Priscilla Hodges 
{his wife], Spinster, deed land, in Douglass, 
Feb. 9, 1785. (Worcester County, Mass., 
Deeds.) 

Can you enlighten me as to the use and 
meaning of the word? If a survival of the 
original meaning, was this common in New 
England in the last century and the begin- 
ning of this century ? A. D. B., Fm. 


Notes. 





Mr. JOHN T. Morsk, JR., has been engaged to 
prepare the authorized Life and Letters of the 
late Dr. O. W. Holmes. 

A new and revised edition of Mr. Austin 
Dobson's complete poems, from new plates, is 
announced by Dodd, Mead & Co. It will be 
adorned by a portrait of the poet etched from 
life by Mr. William Strang, one of the boldest 
of contemporary British etchers. This edition 
will also contain seven etchings by M. Adolphe 
Lalauze, suggested by the Oriental and Gallic 





verses of the British poet, and avoiding such of 
Mr. Dobson's poems as Mr. Thomson and Mr 
Partridge have already illustrated. The same 
firm have in hand ‘Thomas Hardy,’ the initial 
volume of a new series of ‘Contemporary 
Writers,” edited by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
the author in the present instance being Mrs 


Annie Macdonell; ‘Corrected Impressions,’ 
by George Saintsbury ; ‘The Women of the 
United States,” from the French of C. de 


Varigny ; an illustrated work on China by the 
Hon. Chester Holcombe, an official resident of 
thaf country for seventeen years ; 
of handbooks on athletics. 

Additional announcements from Macmillan 
& Co. are: ‘The Principles of Sociology,’ by 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia Col- 
lege; a work forsecondary schools on the English 
Language, by Prof. Oliver F. Emerson of Cor 
nell; ‘The Confession of Faith of a Man of Sei- 
ence,’ by Dr. Ernst Haeckel; ‘ Life at the Zoo,’ 
by C. J. Cornish; a ‘Social England” series, 
edited by Kenelm D. Cotes, M.A., Oxon. ; a ‘Lo- 
cal History of Phrygia,’ by Prof. W. B. Ram- 
say, vol. i. relating to the Lycos Valley and the 
extreme southwestern parts of the country; and 
new Kidd's ‘Social Evolution,’ 
Stephen's ‘ Digest of the Criminal Law,’ and 
Sylvanus Thompson's ‘Electricity and Mag- 
netism.’ 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, professor of Ameri 
can archeology in the University of Pennsyl 
vania, has in press a ‘Primer of Mayan Hie- 
roglyphics,’ in which he endeavors to interpret 
the mysterious writing on the monuments of 
Central America. Ginn & Co, will be the pub 


and a series 


editions of 


lishers 

An ‘Inductive Course in Physics for Gram- 
mar Schools,’ by F. H. Bailey, is to be 
by D. C. Heath & Co., 

Messrs. Keppler & Schwarzmann will publish 
immediately Mr. H. C. Bunner’s new volume 
of very short entitled ‘More Short 
Sixes,’ illustrated by C. J. Taylor 

Mr. William Archer bas nearly finished the 
English translation of Ibsen's new play, and 
it will be published in England by Mr. Heine- 
mann and in America by Stone & Kim 
simultaneously with the 
Scandinavian original. 

Mr. George A. Aitken, whose standard Lives 
of Steele and Arbuthnot have brought him 
reputation early in life, is now preparing for 
Dent, London, an edition of 
fiction. 
lar to Dent's edition of Miss Austen's works 
It may have been observed that Mr. Wright, 


issued 


Boston. 


stories, 





appearance of the 


Defoe’s works of 


It is to be in 16 dainty volumes, simi 





the biographer of Cowper, has dedicated his 
recently published Life of Defoe to Mr 
Aitken. 

The first volume of Mr iver’s 
‘Genealogical History of the \nti- 
gua,’ West Indies, has been i, and 
will shortly be issued to subscribers. The se- 





cond volume will contain a contin 


pedigrees, together with a 





. 
miscellaneous records of the Lee 


A correspondent informs us that 


who is a gentleman of fortune living at Sun- 
ninghill, Berkshire. England, is anxious to start 
a West-Indian Notes a ) s, to be pub- 
lished quarterly at cost price Mr. Oliver 


thinks copies of the parish registers and an 


index of land-patents should be included in the 
matter to be published in the periodical 







e undertaking 
should communicate pers with Mr. Oli 


Laxige, as above. Miss Cas- 


ver at Whitmore 


a lady of St. John’s, Antigua, has issued a 


sin 
prospectus, by the way, for a m 


zine to be edited by her. 


mthly maga- 
It is to be called The 
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Carib, and is to treat of matters West-Indian 


historical and otherwise 

Among books of reference cer 
doubtless among parlor gift-books, the tw 
folio volumes of Mr. Hubert Hows 
‘Book of the Fair’ (Chicago 
Co.) have strong claims to a plac 
in its ace 
ISGa, from previous world’s fairs to the Mid 
winter California Exposition. We are shown 


unt of the Columbian Exposition of 


pictorially the great buildings in process of 
erection, and their ruins after fire has bx n 
itsdevastation of them The naval review in 
New York is fitly embraced in t! st of ‘ 

monial observances connected with ¢ 


nental celebration. The auxil 





ary ." ~ ~ 
are also taken note of It would be idle ¢ 
criticise the text for accuracy fulness, s 
only a part could be told, and errors thet st 


be in the most summary record of this nature 


Yet no person ever saw all that is here depict 
ed. The typography is excellent, and the vast 
array of illustrations well sen where cl . 
was free—as in all the external aspects of t! 
Fair. The treatment is systematic and orderty, 
and there is an index sutticient for its purpose 
We should have liked to see the names of tl 
architects mentioned in immediate connection 
with their creations, and more information 
than the name might reculariy have been af 


fixed to the numerous portrait 


The Joseph Knight ¢ Reston. have con 


trived some ** World Classics pocket forn 
and dainty attire—the two before us both 
Frenchy and from the French, both smoothly 
translated and prettily strated. © 3 
Daudet’s *L’Arlésienne, the other the Gon 
courts’ ‘Armande.” In each case there is an 
agreeable biographical introduction. The same 
house sends us ‘ Pipe and Pouch: The Smoker's 
Own Book of Poetry, mpiled with discrimi 
nation by Joseph Knight. Poetesses are not 


wanting from the lst, in which Lowell's hun 
and sentiment are conspicuous 
The 


this season are noteworthy. We can but men 


attractive reprints of standard verse 


tion them, and first, in the Elizabethan Li 





brary,” ‘*' The Poet f Poets”: the Love 
Verse from the Minor Poems of Edmund Spen- 
ser,” edited by A. B. Grosart (Chicag AL 

MeClurg & Co Phis old-fashioned little vol 


ume draws upon ** The Shepherd's Calendar,” 


the **Hymns of Love 


Clout,” ** Ey 


and Beauty,” ‘* Colin 
thalami 


*“Amoretti,” each set with its pre- 


ithalamion™ and ‘Pr 


fatory account by Dr. Grosart, besides annota 
Phesame library, editor, and publishers 


brit bout ‘Green Pastures, a punning title 
rks of Robert 
but 


Twostouter v ylumes embody 


1g At 
for choice extracts from the w 


Greene, not wholly metrical in this case, 
ugh 
the ‘Poems of William nd of Haw 
lited by Ward 


Lawrence & Bullen, New York: Scribners 


Drumm 
thornden,’ « Wim. ¢ London: 
The 
introductory memoir, which closes with a bib- 
liography of Drummond, fills 125 pages. It 1s 
based on Masson's Life, to which it adds an item 
r two; and the notes exemphfy more closely 
than has ever been done before Drummond’s 
indebtedness to other poets, especially the Ita- 
all. 
Poems of 
dmund Spenser,’ in the Dent-Macmillan se- 
ries called ** The Lyric Poets,” and ‘The Pre- 
lude to Poetry: the English Poets in the De- 
fence and Praise of their own Art,’ in “‘ The 


lian—Petrarch, Guarini, Marino above 
Lastly we enumerate ‘The Lyric 
} ; 

z 


Lyrical Poets” (an accidental distinction, may- 
be, of Lyric and Lyrical in the bastard titles). 
These are admirable specimens of book-mak- 
ing, save for the fine if clear print, and are 


edited by Ernest Rhys. The former, of course, 
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overlaps Mr. Grosart’s selections, and Spen- 
ser reappears among the *‘ defenders” in ‘ The 
Prelude,’ which is, however, mostly in prose, 
taken from Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Landor—ask no more ! 

Mr. Aldrich’s ‘ Story of a Bad Boy’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) has been advanced to a 
showy edition illustrated by A. B. Frost. The 
author himself supplies a preface, and justifies 
his reluctance to engage in that sort of under- 
taking, for his humor is not at ease. All 
Mr. Frost’s designs exhibit his cleverness and 
raciness, and ‘‘A Rainy Afternoon in the Gar- 
ret” is a charming composition. The combi- 
nation of wash and pen-and-ink drawing, how- 
ever, is always risky, and is here out of key 
with the typographical elegance aimed at. 

Joyce’s ‘Old Celtic Romances’ (London: 
Nutt) is called on the title-page a ‘‘ Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged.” The enlargement 
consists in the insertion of the ‘‘ Voyage of the 
Sons of O’Corra.” In all other respects the 
volume is a reprint of the first edition of 
1879. Even the original preface is retain- 
ed verbatim, with its now incongruous state- 
ment that the editor is holding back the 
O’Corra story; and the names occurring in 
this story have not been incorporated in the 
alphabetical list of proper names for the vol- 
ume in general. Having left his notes un- 
changed, Joyce shows that he has not turned to 
account the work of the last fifteen years in 
Irish mythology. 

‘The Celtic Twilight,’ by W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
millan), is a dainty little volume of short 
pieces, all readable, and some quite attractive 
with their fine Irish flavor. In substance, 
most of them, but not all, border upon or set 
foot within the land of ghosts and fairies. The 
writer has a vivacious, clear-cut manner of 
narrating and moralizing; and, like the pru- 
dent householder, he brings out of his store 
things new and old. Most to our liking are 
‘The Last Gleeman,” ‘‘The Man and his Boots,” 
‘The Thick Skull of the Fortunate,” and ‘‘ The 
Religion of a Sailor.” The humor of these is 
Irish to the core. As a whole, the booklet is of 
a kind that one can pick up at any time and 
readatrandom. But why is shee, ‘hill-people,’ 
‘fairies,’ spelled she (p. 119) ? 

Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. Charles Whibley 
have compiled ‘ A Book of English Prose, Cha- 
racter and Incident, 1387-1649’—as the some- 
what inarticulate title runs—which is worthy 
of hearty commendation. The selections are 
made with taste, and are, without exception, 
worth reading, though many of them are 
from writers little known except to students. 
They are nearly all remarkably spirited, and 
will tempt many to accept the too sweeping 
generalization of the preface, that ‘‘the level 
of prose our distant fathers held is far higher 
than our own.” The book is well printed and 
inexpensive. The more widely it circulates, 
the better, for it is old-fashionedly sound and 
wholesome, and therefore, if for no other rea- 
son, timely beyond all account. The publish- 
ers are J. B. Lippincott Co. 

It is a pity that we must have a confusion of 
titles for translated novels. We had got used 
to ‘Lisa’ in Mr. Ralston’s version of ‘A Nest 
of Nobles,’ and now Mrs. Constance Garnett 
presents us with ‘A House of Gentlefolk,’ 
being the second volume in her series of repro- 
ductions of Turgeneff’s novels (Macmillan). 
‘* Stepniak” again prefaces the translation 
with a critical summary of this sad but ever 
beautiful story. 

Mr. W. H. Frost evidently believes that the 
coming generation will be more Wagnerian 





than the present, and he has found a means of 
initiating it into the Nibelung myths at an 
early age. The ‘Wagner Story-Book’ (Scrib- 
ners) contains the plots of ten of Wagner's 
operas and music dramas told in a chatty style 
suitable for young readers. The omission of 
the names of the characters seems injudicious, 
especially in the case of such famous legends 
as those of Siegfried and Lohengrin; but 
otherwise Mr. Frost’s book may be commend- 
ed. The illustrations do not call for special 
praise. 

‘The Child-Life and Girlhood of Remarkable 
Women,’ by W. H. Davenport Adams (New 
York: Dutton & Co.), is a book which parents 
may safely put in the hands of their daughters 
provided they will first cut out the illustra- 
tions, which belong to the very worst period of 
coarse wood-engraving; and provided also that 
they do not object to the low level of style 
which marks the professional manufacturer of 
many books. With this drawback, the ac- 
counts are full of interest, contain frequently 
copious extracts from the recollections of girl- 
hood of the remarkable women depicted, and 
may well inspire young girls to unselfish ways 
of living. The book is a reprint, without 
change, apparently, from the edition of 1883, 
though that fact is not mentioned. 

Skeftington & Son, London, have published 
‘““A Digest” of the Rev. Bainbridge Smith's 
‘English Orders, Whence Obtained,’ a notice 
of which appeared in the Nation of the 6th 
of September last. In its new shilling shape, 
Mr. Smith’s treatise will be brought within 
the reach of those of the Anglican clergy who 
are not ‘ passing rich.” 

Enthusiastic admiration for a gifted friend 
has directed the pen of M. de Heussey in his 
sketchy ‘ Villiers de l’Isle Adam, his Life and 
Works.’ The book, which has been very well 
translated into English by Lady Mary Loyd 
and published in admirable fashion by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is decidedly thin in texture and 
weak incritical appreciation. Itis practically 
a laudation of Villiers de Isle Adam, undoubt- 
edly a talented but somewhat erratic writer, 
and av arraigning of the cold and unapprecia- 
tive world which failed to crown with highest 
honors a writer who failed, in his turn, to 
seize and hold the attention of the public 
Villiers de l’'Isle Adam wrote some beautiful 
verse—some passages of which are paraphrased 
with such freedom as to lose the meaning of 
the original—and some powerful tales, but he 
does not quite occupy the very high place as- 
signed to him by his excited biographer and 
the no less laudatory translator. 

‘Contes tout simples’ is the title given by 
Coppée to his latest volume (Paris: Lemerre; 
New York: Meyer Fréres & Cie.), which ap- 
pears in the dainty dress of the ‘‘ Collection 
Lemerre illustrée.” The stories are short, they 
are simple, and they are dramatic, most of 
them. All of them have just such a touch of 
seriousness as marks Maupassant’s best work, 
and there are turns that remind one of that 
writer. Coppée has “scored” with this little 
volume, 

Le Rire, the new French comic paper, has 
reached its third number without showing any 
qualities that should seem to promise longevi- 
ty. The first two numbers were simply hope- 
less, in spite of a drawing of Forain’s and of a 
mildly amusing skit at Puvis de Chavannes. 
The third is a shade better, with some political 
caricatures over which one may permit one’s- 
self to smile, but which, after all, are more 
curious than they are funny. 

La Quinzaine is a new bi-monthly review, 
of the size.and general look of the Revue de 





Paris. It covers also much the same ground, 
takiog art, literature, philosophy, and history 
as chief parts of its province, but differing 
from its contemporary in making much of re- 
ligion and little of politics. Its position is that 
of amoderate and intelligent Catholicism. As 
collaborators its list shows five Academicians, 
MM. Emile Ollivier, F. Coppée, H. de Bonnier, 
J. M. de Hérédia, and Paul Bourget, and some 
fifty other names, all respectable, and one— 
Mistral’s—which is illustrious. We will not 
criticise a first number. The one in hand con- 
tains unpublished letters of Barbey d’ Aurevilly 
and Maurice de Guérin; an article on the late 
Pére Gratry, which leaves unmentioned the 
only episode in that good man’s life that drew 
on him the eyes of the world; an article— 
‘*Chez John Bull”—which contains some quite 
new misinformation about America; a curious 
and interesting sketch of the religious side 
of Thiers; and some fiction and conversa- 
tion and verse. One of the bits of verse is by 
M. Paul Bourget: it may be read, or skipped. 
The departments conducted by the regular 
staff are, on the whole, good. 

Those in search of a French magazine ap- 
proximating the English or American pattern 
will do well to look at Le Monde Moderne, an 
illustrated monthly (Paris : A. Quantin; New 
York : Westermann; International News Co.) 
which bears January, 1895, on the face of its 
first number. Its great variety of departments 
embraces sport, fashions, music, book-reviews, 
minor inventions; theré are articles on Verdi's 
‘* Falstaff” and ‘ Othello,” on Sarah Bern- 
hardt, on the contest for Lake Tchad, on pho- 
tography in colors, on the excavations at 
Dashur in the Libyan desert, etc., etc. 

The Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
contains an account of the adventures of a 
young Frenchman in Morocco which reads 
more like romance than reality. Gabriel Del- 
brel, a lad of eighteen years, left France in 
September, 1890, for Algeria. In a few months 
he seems to have acquired the Moorish lan- 
guage sufficiently to cross the frontier, cos- 
tumed as a native, but without concealing his 
nationality or his religion. This proving too 
dangerous, he afterwards passed asa Turkish 
Mussulman. He went to Fez as one of the fol- 
lowers of a Berber kaid, and even accom- 
panied him into the presence of the Sul- 
tan when he paid his tribute. Later he 
was arrested by the oldest son of the Sultan, 
Muley Omar, of whom Mr. Walter B. Harris 
gives such an unfavorable account in his arti- 
cle in Blackwood on the accession of the new 
Sultan. He succeeded in making his escape, 
and, joining his Berber friends, went with 
them to the oasis of Tafilelt, where the imperial 
army was encamped. Here again he was re- 
cognized and brought before the Sultan, but 
was taken under the protection of Muley Ab- 
dul Aziz, his Majesty’s favorite son and the 
present Sultan, whose interest in him arose 
from the fact that Muley Omar had told him 
of the Frenchman’s drawings. A warm friend- 
ship seems to have sprung up between the two 
young men, and M. Delbrel taught the prince 
to draw. He accompanied the army to Mo- 
rocco, but, soon after ‘his arrival in that city, 
managed to escape to the coast, reaching Mar- 
seilles in January of this year. 

What was once the ‘‘ Office for the Exami- 
nation of Barbarian Books” in Yedo has be- 
come the Imperial University of Japan, whose 
Calendar for 1893-94 is now before us. Mr. 
Arato Hamao, LL.D., who has been for more 
than twenty years connected with the institu- 
tion, is still the untiring President. The vari- 
ous colleges now associated in one organization 
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are those of law, medicine, engineering, lite- 
rature, science, and agriculture. The steady 
growth of the great university is shown not 
only in the historical résumé, the lists of sub- 
jects taught, the faculties, museums, libraries, 
and collections of apparatus, but in the long 
and suggestive list of scientific publications. 
Something is lacking, however, in the depart- 
ment of literature, for Prof. Chamberlain's 
monograph still stands alone. In the grand 
total of undergraduates we find 1,397. Of pro- 
fessors, winners of degrees, and graduates there 
have been 1,961, of whom 129 are deceased. A 
neat map of the ‘‘Compound” also accompa- 
nies this suggestive pamphlet. 

A fund is being raised to purchase Carlyle’s 
house at Chelsea and make of it a personal 
museum. The house is untenanted and in a 
run-down condition, and $20,000 is the estimat- 
ed amount necessary to buy and maintain it. 
Earl Rosebery heads the committee. Subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to Mr. A. C. Miller, 
61 Cecil Street, Manchester, England. 


—Dr. Holmes istriply commemorated in the 
Harvard Graduates Magazine for December 
—by two of his classmates, in a poem and in 
an account of his assiduous attendance at and 
literary participation in the class meetings ; 
and by Dr. D. W. Cheever, a former assist- 
ant in the Harvard Medical School, who 
with much charm and feeling tells of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes the Anatomist. The 
late Prof. Josiah Parsons Cooke bas a proper 
tribute paid to his worth as a man and bene- 
factor of the college, and his distinction as an 
investigator in chemistry. Excellent portraits 
accompany both these obituary notices. Prof. 
de Sumicbrast makes a very impressive show- 
ing of the machinery now established at Har- 
vard for securing a friendly adviser among the 
Faculty for every student willing to avail him- 
self of it. It lacks, to our mind, but one 
feature, and that is a notification to parents of 
the objectionable societies, customs, or practices 
which the Faculty need parental assistance in 
suppressing. The general advance in domestic 
humanity is illustrated by the so-called * foot- 
ball game,” abolished in 1860, in which the 
seniors (and sophomores) annually ‘‘ received” 
the freshmen (and juniors) ina slugging match, 
as contrasted with the operations of the Com- 
mittee on Reception for the freshmen described 
by Prof. de Sumichrast. That intercollegiate 
humanity, however, has suffered a sharp de- 
cline in the same period, is only too notoricus. 
Dr. Sargent, in an article on the gymnasium, 
offers what must be a barren argument for ad- 
mitting faithful exercise there to count as one 
of the factors in a student’s rank. Mr. Dole’s 
plea for the study of Russian is rational, and 
will be heeded, no doubt, when a foundation 
is provided. Prof. Hart, reviewing the open- 
ing of the academic year, foreshadows the 
abandonment of the Harvard examinations for 
women, as having been superseded by the new 
‘* treaty” with Radclitfe College. He instances 
several ways in which this treaty is precipi- 
tating what used to be called * the confounded 
woman question” upon the authorities. The 
present number of the Magazine is one of the 
best yet published. 


—The influence of college-bred men on their 
time is always an interesting topic. No doubt 
the old notion still prevails that in the United 
States the self-made men have been uppermost 
in public affairs; but this is a popular fallacy, 
asa glance at the training of our Presidents 
and leading politicians would show. A more 
striking illustration is given in the list of 
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‘‘immortals * whose names have recently been 
placed on the drum of the dome of the new 
House of Representativesin Boston. The com- 
missioners under whose charge the building 
has been constructed have chosen fifty-three 
names of Massachusetts men who, in their 
judgment, best deserve commemoration, the 
number being determined by the space to 
be filled. Of these, Morse, who graduated at 
Yale, invented the electric telegraph, and 
Bell the telephone. Dr. Morton discovered 
ether. Four were historians, and all Harvard 
graduates—Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and 
Parkman. The poets Emerson, Holmes, and 
Lowell were also Harvard graduates; Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne graduated from Bow- 
doin; Bryant studied at Williams; Whittier 
did not go to college. Of two painters, J.S 
Copley and W. M. Hunt, the latter belonged to 
Harvard; and of three clergymen, Channing 
and Brooks graduated at Harvard, and Jona- 
than Edwards at Yale. Among statesmen are 
Pickering, John and J. Q. Adams, Dane, 
Quincy, Everett, and Sumner of Harvard, 
Choate and Webster of Dartmouth, Andrew 
of Bowdoin, and Henry Wilson. The law is 
represented by Parsons, Shaw, Story, and 
Allen: all but the last, whose selection has been 
criticised, being Harvard alumni. The two 
Revolutionary generals, Knox and Lincoln, 
did not go to college; the two generals in the 
Rebellion, Devens and Bartlett, went to Har 
vard. Of the reformers, Wendell Phillips was 
Motley’s classmate at Harvard, Garrison had 
no college education, and Horace Mann gradu- 
ated at Brown. From Brown, too, came Dr. 
S. G. Howe, instructor of the blind. Bulfinch, 
the architect, and Peirce, the mathematician, 
went to Harvard; Agassiz fitted at several 
Continental universities. Franklin, Bowditch, 
the navigator, and Putnam, the settler of the 
Northwest, had no college education. Five of 
the original colonists—Wintbrop, Carver, En- 
dicott, Bradford, and Vane—are appropriately 
remembered; the first studied at Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin, the last at Oxford. 


—Thus it appears that out of fifty-three men 
representing the highest attainments in the 
civic life, the literature, art, and science of 
Massachusetts, thirty-eight, or 72 
were certainly college-bred. 


per cent., 
Morten, the den 
tist, and Allen, the judge, must have had the 
equivalent of a college education in learning 
their profession. Where Bradford, Carver, 
and Endicott were educated does not appear 
Of the thirty-eight, Harvard claims twenty- 
five, viz, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Park- 
man, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Hunt, Chan 
ning, Brooks, Pickering, J. and J. Q. Adams, 
Dane, Quincy, Sumner, Parsons, Shaw, Story, 
Everett, Phillips, Devens, Bartlett, Peirce, 
and Bulfinch; Bowdoin bas three—Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, and Andrew; Dartmouth two— 
Webster and Choate; Yale two—Edwaris and 
Morse; Brown two—Mannand Howe; Oxford, 
Dublin, and Munich have one each—Vane, 
Winthrop, and Agassiz, respectively. The 
fifteen non-collegians are Morton, Bell, Whit- 
tier, Copley, Carver, Bradford, Endicott, 
Knox, Lincoln, Wilson, Allen, Putnam, Gar- 
vison, Franklin, and Bowditch. If we exclude 
the five founders, Bell and Agassiz are the 
only foreigners in the list, which is, on the 
whole, fairly good. Perhaps in place of Henry 
Wilson one might have expected John Han- 
cock, whether as president of the Conti- 
nental Congress or as first Governor of the 
Commonwealth. Doubtless also Poe and Tho 
reau would have many supporters, and All- 
ston might have kept company with Copley. 
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Does Bell's telephone entitle him to the roll of 
honor in the same degree that Eli Whitney's 
cotton-gin should entitle him 
vention, it is not too not 
revolutionized American industries, but indi 
rectly had tremendous influence on the politi 
cal development of the country; 
has been, thus far, merely a 


Whitnev's in- 


only 


much to sav 


the telephone 
wumercial con 
venience. Finally, since in selecting Bell they 
the the 
might well have President 

Harvard, whose work in education, in 
tire country not 
has had 


worthies whose names are 


chose among living, ‘Om missioners 


Eliot of 


the en 


chosen 


less than in Massachusetts, 


no parallel But the fifty-three 
thus blazoned serve 
as wellas a larger number might to prove the 
ascendency of college bred men in Massachu 


iY 


setts since the coming of the Pi 


grits 


—The December F rt 
autobiographical sketch by the late Philip Gil 
bert Hamerton, entitled ** The 


on My Career,’ 


rt contains a si 


Chief Influences 


which, as the editor remarks 


in a footnote, ** has a melancholy interest be 


Mr 


pepiinge 


among the last products of 
The 


The most 


cause it is 
Hamerton's pen, if not the last 
of the 
powerful influences over my life bave been 
literature, (2 
phic arts, (4 


sentence article reads 


pature in landscape, ©) the era 


society.” He explains that bu 


man intercourse bas been placed last because 


he lived much in the country, “ where books 


and landscapes than 


esaible 


f the 


Were more ac 


cultivated people "> but the order other 


three influences is very significant He was 


first and always a man of literary culture, 





secondly a lover of nature, and third and nr 


sultantly a painter. As an artist he never 


achieved anything remarkable, but his equip 


ment and individuality made hin 
eritic of art At first 


naturally a 
nature led 


his love of 
him to a wrong view of 


art. and he assumed, 


as did Ruskin, that the most literal transcript 


of natural fact was the highest f: 


rm of art 
Later bis practice of art gave hima deeper in 
sight, while his 


literary culture aided him in 


the presentation of his views to the reading 


public, so that he became perhaps the most 
I } } 


powerful influence in the dissemination of 


right views of art in the English-speaking 
He had an infinite capacity for taking 
in the statement 
and never 


world 
pains of apparently simple 
i to go old 
ground or to dwell at length on the things the 
artist generally takes for granted; and hence 
he succeeded where most fail, 
while he was enough of a painter to avoid the 
pitfalls of the purely literary 
dealing with art 


things, hesitate ove! 


artist-writers 
mind when 
To the specialist he often seem- 
ed to deal in solemn commonplaces, but they 
were not commonplaces to the general public 
for which he wrote. If never sparkling or 
epigrammatic, his style was clear and smooth ; 
and seldom 
If not 
a great critic, Mr. Hamerton was a good one, 
and his books have afforded pleasure and in- 
for 
meat might have been less wholesome. 


and if his views were never new 
profound, they were eminently sound, 


struction to thousands whom 


stronger 


—A new proposal tending towards. much 
greater freedom of Oxford 
brought forward in Convocation on Novem 
the draft 
promulgated which provides for the establish- 
ment of aresearch degree. This is to be a Bac- 
calaureate of either Science or Letters, ac- 
cording to the field in which the candidate has 
done his work. 


study at was 


ber 27, when of a new statute was 


A special delegacy will be ap- 
pointed as supervisors of the new department. 
No one may enter on the course of special 
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study which entitles him to be a candidate 
unless he is twenty-one years old, has obtained 
the Oxford B.A., or otherwise qualified himself, 
has shown aptness for research, and has chosen 
a line of study which may profitably be pursued 
atthe University. The delegacy may then ac- 
cept him, and after two (or, in some cases, 
three) years of study, he may receive the degree 
of Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Letters. 
If he obtains either of these degrees, he will 
be allowed to proceed to his M.A. under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as if he had obtained 
the ordinary B.A. degree. It will be seen how 
much this plan favors special and original 
work and the increase of the sum of know- 
ledge. Details, no doubt, will be discussed 
with a certain fervor, but it is said that the 
scheme, as a whole, is likely to pass. 


—American collectors of Napoleonica are 
presumably interested in American editions 
of books relating to Bonaparte, but about 
these very little seems to be known. After 
the Century Magazine published (October- 
November, 1893) the diary of Sir G. Cock- 
burn’s secretary, the editors learned (accord- 
ing to a note in the December number) that a 
small edition of the work had been issued in 
England in1888. But they seem never to have 
heard of the edition published in Boston in 
1833, the title-page of which reads as follows: 
‘ Buonaparte’s Voyage to St. Helena; Com- 
prising the Diary of Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, during his Passage from England 
to St. Helena, in 1815, From the Original 
Manuscript, in the Handwriting of his Pri- 
vate Secretary. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Col- 
man, and Holden. 1833.’ (12mo, pp. xi, 123.) 
Following the title is a ‘‘ Publishers’ Adver- 
tisement”: 


‘The following Narrative, in the original 
manuscript, was put into our possession by 
Captain J. F.-Brookhouse of Salem. . . . 
The manuscript is in the handwriting of a gen- 
tleman well known and much respected at St. 
Helena, who officiated as private Secretary to 
Admiral Cockburn during the voyage. He 
has since died, and it is through his family 
connexions that the public are now favoured 
with this interesting document. There is an- 
other copy of this manuscript in existence, 
which was, at one period, in the course of 
publication in England, but considerations, 
which may be obviously inferred from the cha- 
racter of the production itself, then led to its 
suppression, and must continue to prevent its 
appearance from that quarter.” 


Of the English edition the editors of the Cen- 
tury say, in the note mentioned: ‘‘ A compari- 
son of the Admiral’s diary with that of his sec- 
retary, John R, Glover (which is the diary for 
the first time printed by the Century), would 
seem to indicate that the Admiral’s account 
was based on the fuller and more important 
record of his secretary. Whether the Admi- 
ral dictated any part of his diary may not be 
determined; but there can be no doubt of 
the paramount historical value of the Glover 
manuscript. . . .” Another version of the 
same incidents and conversations, but of much 
less historical value, js that published by War- 
den, the surgeon of the Northumberland (Lon- 
don, 1817). There were two American reprints 
of this, also published in 1817. The titles are 
identical except as to imprint, that of one 
(18mo, 142 pp.) being ‘‘ Newbern [N. C.?]: Pub- 
lished by W. Ivey and J. Scott,” the other 
(18mo, 240 pp., plates) being ‘‘ Philadelphia: 
Published by Mitchell & Ames.” A companion 
volume to these was Capt. Maitland’s ‘ Narra- 
tive of the Surrender of Buonaparte, and of 
his residence on board H. M. S. Bellerophon.’ 
Of this, also, there is an American edition (Bos- 


, 





ton: Wells & Lilly, 1826. 12mo, 176 pp.). All 
four books are in the library of Harvard college. 


SHALER’S UNITED STATES. 


The United States of America: A Study of 
the American Commonwealth, its patural re- 
sources, people, industries, manufactures, 
commerce, and its works in literature, science, 
education, and self-government. Edited by 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, S.D. 2 vols. 
D. Appleton & Co. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 
Pp. xxv, 670, 649. 

Ir was most natural that those who were 
under the spell of the White City a year ago 
should be stimulated as never before to ask 
how its magic was possible when the stretch 
of an actual life reached back to the time 
when an Indian trader, coming from the com- 
parative civilization of the fur company’s set- 
tlement and depot at Mackinaw, had hid his 
canoes among the rushes of Chicago River 
while he packed his goods down to his market 
among the red men at Kankakee. He had 
gone half a day’s journey on his way from 
Fort Dearborn when his pack-horses, escorted 
by his buckskin-clad guards with rifie on 
shoulder, waded the sedgy lagoons that now 
opened from the peristyle into the Court of 
Honor, where gondolas and electric launches 
rivalled each other in lending romance to the 
passage from palace to palace, each more 
dazzling than the other. Gurdon Hubbard 
did not quite live to tell his story as the fairy 
boat moved silently in front of the great 
dome outlined in the night by lines of myriad 
lamps, but there were those there who had 
heard him tell it but a little while before, and 
whose hearts swelled with wonder at it all. 

How had it happened? What had made it 
possible ? Whence had come the trooping mil- 
lions that had swarmed across a continent and 
worked a transformation in a wilderness that 
had not changed since the retreating ice of a 
far-away glacial epoch, but which. now had 
burst so suddenly into the full flower of mo- 
dern civilization ? These questions went hum- 
ing through the brains of hosts of visitors, 
native and foreign, and they gained in earnest 
interest from the spirit of prophecy which was 
also in the air and was part of the contagion 
of the moment—which saw these fleeting out- 
lines of noble architecture and sculpture made 
imperishable in marble and in bronze, rising 
in imposing vistas in many a great city from 
the East to the West, with a grandeur as 
colossal as the continent itself. 

Prof. Shaler seems to have caught the in- 
spiration of the scene, and to have set himself 
the delightful task of telling the story of the 
marriage of this wild nature with a new and 
vigorous race of men, and of the giant proge- 
ny which came of it, physical, industrial, men- 
tal, political. The work called for a geologist, 
broadened by life in a critical epoch of his 
country’s history and by sympathy with all its 
problems. It was not a question of the mere 
depth of the till or the loess that the ice had 
left on the boundless prairies, or the classifica- 
tion of the Silurian fossils which the erosion 
of the Ohio Valley displays in marvellous va- 
riety. It was rather how, in its continental 
workshop, nature had been making a home for 
civilized man—how the glacial drift was not 
only a grist of the ice-mill, but of the mills of 
God as well, making possible the vast fields of 
bending grain, and the armies of husbandmen 
with scythed chariots of rattling reapers—how 
the fossil animals had stored up for unnum- 
bered ages the phosphates underlying and 





feeding the lush pastures where the shimmer- 
ing blue of the grass-blossoms gives name to 
the Kentucky home of fine horses, of ponde- 
rous beeves, and of stalwart men. 

This is the poetry of science, it is true; but 
it is one of the secrets which Science whispers 
to all her devotees, that her adepts find all 
their paths leading up to lessons of harmony 
and beauty on the grandest scale. If the pro- 
fessor’s plan of a comprehensive view of the 
relations of the land to her people and her peo- 
ple to the land was a vacation thought sug- 
gested by the visit to the Exposition of 1893, it 
was a most happy thought and one of the most 
fertile. It is in the line of those large gene- 
ralizations which make the fascination of Dar- 
win’s voyage round the world in the Beagle, 
where even we who follow afar off can see the 
growing thought of the relation of long iso- 
lated habitats to peculiar specific forms of life. 
It has its resemblance to Wallace’s sagacious 
tracing of the inductive lines by which the 
distribution of earth’s inhabitants, high and 
humble, vegetable as well as animal, is tied 
to continental mountain chains which rise like 
vertebre from the back of the lifting shore. 
It has humbler pretensions, and does not an- 
nounce epoch-making discoveries, but its rela- 
tionship to great work is none the less a close 
one. 

It is right to speak thus of the editor’s share 
in this important work, for he has not only 
planned it, but his authorship of its chapters 
greatly outmeasures that of any of his co- 
workers. More thana score of experts, each 
of whom is a recognized authority in his de- 
partment, have furnished a picture of the 
growth of the country in some noteworthy di- 
rection. All these combine to make an ex- 
position, to the mind’s eye, in which we pass 
from hall to hall, noticing the achievements, 
marking the discouragements, learning our 
own peculiarities, comparing each with what 
has been done or is doing elsewhere in the 
world. In this way the means is given of 
building up an adequate notion of our country 
in its actual state; the land, the inhabitants, 
their institutions, their industries, their cha- 
racter, their morals, and their health. 

Some of the most interesting suggestions are 
those which grow out of the physical geogra- 
phy of the country. First comes the broad in- 
quiry how much of the continent is habitable 
by folk of our stock. This subdivides into nu- 
merous branches. What limits are fixed by 
the cold of the north, what by the heats of the 
south, what by the altitude of the interior 
plateaus, what by the droughts of the arid re- 
gion, what by the swamps of the lowlands? 
What regions are malarial, what are consump- 
tive? How far can science overcome any or 
all of these limitations ? 

Physical features of the country are shown 
to have modified the spread of immigration. 
The French were tempted by the highway of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to scat- 
ter rapidly over the whole of that vast basin. 
But the scattering itself attenuated the civiliz- 
ing forces of the colonies, and the people more 
easily fell into merely adventurous and trad- 
ing lives, mingling in blood as well as in habits 
with the aborigines. The English colonies 
were held more together by the rampart of 
mountains parallel to the Atlantic coast, and 
grew into strong communities trained and 
schooled in the life of civilized pioneers before 
they broke over the Alleghenies. Then one 
route was opened by the Mohawk Valley to 
the fat lands of the ‘‘Genesees.” Another 
path was found by the upper Potomac to the 
headwaters of the Monongahela and to Fort 
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Duquesne. Still another, farther south, mount- 
ed the James till gaps were found leading over 
into the Kanawha, or into the Holston Valley 
and thence by Cumberland Gap into Kentucky. 
‘ach line of migration had its characteristics, 
determined by the communities from which it 
emerged, and modified by the soil, the climate, 
and the latitude of the country which it set- 
tled. The action and reaction of physical, 
moral, and political influences upon the com- 
munity is constantly borne in mind and often 
traced in curiously interesting facts. The rea- 
son for a sharp line between a dense and 
thriving population and one sparse and poor 
is sometimes shown to be the character of the 
rocks which underlie their homes. The modi- 
fications which may be made in the future by 
drainage, by irrigation, by fertilizers, by ar- 
tesian wells, by new grasses or grains, are all 
suggestively discussed, as well from the stand- 
point of physical resources of the earth as 
from that of increased facilities of transpor- 
tation and commerce. Coal-mines, oil-wells, 
forests, the distribution and supply of fuel and 
lumber are each the subject of wise and in- 
structive lessons. So are the mines of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and other useful metals. 

The chapters written by Prof. Shaler are 
about one-third of the whole in quantity of 
matter, and would make, of themselves, a book 
of symmetric treatment and composition. 
Those furnished by his co-workers are neces- 
sarily more varied in handling, as they are 
less closely connected in topic. None of them 
is trivial, and all are written by men who 
are able to present vividly the facts that help 
make up the general survey which is their 
common aim. 

Prof. Judson tells the story of the acquisi- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley and the interac- 
tion of French and American institutions upon 
each other, including the strange phenomenon 
of the attempt to found a Mormon State. Mr. 
Bancroft does the like for the Spanish and 
American colonies of the Pacific coast and the 
wild rush to the gold mines which produced a 
social and politica! revolution. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson deals with the Pro- 
gress of Industry, noting in what fields of work 
the simple mechanism of ancient times has 
survived, and contrasting this with the per- 
fected modern machinery of advanced type. 
The potter’s wheel is an example of the first. 
Of the second he says: ‘It would be possible 
to-day to put logs of wood into one end of a 
factory and to take out from the other end a 
printed book, stitched and ready for the covers, 
without a single human hand touching the fa- 
bric of the paper from the beginning to the 
end of the process.” This advance in the me- 
chanic arts and this fertility of invention ap- 
plied to every department of industry has, we 
are told, ‘‘enabled our soil to support a great 
increase in population which exists in comfort 
where a sparse population was fading away.” 
Examples of it are shown with a clearness of 
description and a vivid portrayal of results 
that keep the romance of national progress 
keyed to a high poetic pitch, which is not low- 
ered, but seems to gain power from scores of 
tables, illustrated by diagrams, showing to the 
eye at a glance the meaning of important sta- 
tistics. Mr. Fairfield adds to the illustration 
of the subject by a description of shoemaking 
of old and in the present. 

After Mr. Cooley has expounded the princi- 
ples of transportation by water and by land, 
and the vital interest the whole nation has in 
it as the necessary condition of occupying the 
great continental spaces, we have Mr. Kenel- 
ly’s picture of the work of the telegraph and 


telephone in the transportation of thought, 
the annihilators of time in the communication 
of messages. The outline of electrical theory 
is given and its application as motive power. 
Then Mr. Prout takes up the subject of the 
railway itself, considering what are the cha- 
racteristics of American improvements and 
the noteworthy developments of American 
ideas. These are shown in surveying and lo- 
cating lines, in rapidity of construction, 
whether of track or of bridges, in adapting 
forms of engine to conditions of structure 
made necessary by haste and economy, and in 
securing comfort and safety in long journeys 
where the train must be the hotel. 

Mr. Charles F. Adams inquires into the 
causes and effects of the combination of capi 
tal and enterprise under the control of corpora- 
tions. He exhibits them as analogous to the 
improved machinery in manufactures—a time 
saving, labor saving, money-saving method of 
doing better what was before done at greater 
cost every way. He shows why we may believe 
that, like the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, these, too, will prove to be useful to 
the whole community, though temporary loss 
may occur to individuals in the change from 
one method to the other. A warning example 
is given of the losses apt to attend govern- 
mental interference in enterprises which need 
the economy and thrift born of personal in- 
terest. 

The education of the masses of the people 
which bas made republican self-governivent a 
possibility, and which has given the intelli- 
gence and enterprise necessary forall the other 
steps forward, is considered and analyzed by 
the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Harris 
The kinds of schools, their work and metheds, 
the relations of common schools to those of 
higher grade, and of all to liberal education, 
are made the subject of a critical examination 
This is supplemented by a presentation of the 
progress of learning and the various means of 
promoting it, by President Gilman. 

But we have not yet mentioned the growth 
and characteristics of our cities and muni 
pal organizations, the political organization of 
the country, the machinery of legislation, the 
general outline of our finance, and a discussion 
of our financial situation; and that these are 
ably handled, the names of Col. Waring and 
of Profs. McMaster, Wilson, and Taussig are 
sufticient guarantee. Literature, art. and ar 
chitecture are dealt with by Messrs. Warner, 
Millet, and Van Brunt; public hygiene, by 
Mr. Abbott; and the physical state of the px 
ple, by Mr. Sargent. The aborigines and their 
condition make a sad but interesting picture 
from the pen of Major Powell. Mr. Soley 
gives the history of our mercantile navy and 
of the skill of our shipbuilders and the ente1 
prise of our navigators and sailors. Col. Dodge 
tells of the armed means of preserving th 
peace and enforcing the law by our army and 
militia system, and how our national guard 
has grown to a great and sure reliance. The 
Rev. Lyman Abbott answers the question, 
What is the moral outcome of all this, and 
what are democracy and the spirit of national 
progress to do in affecting the ethical and 
spiritual life of the nation 

This very bare outline will at least give some 
notion of the editor's plan and the large scale 
on which this picture of the actual United 
States is drawn. The performance «s much 
more close to the promise of the scaeme than 
is ordinarily possible. There is very little in 
terference of parts or repetition of matter. If 





there is not the literary unity which a single 


writer could give, where is the writer who 
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could present such a group of subjects with 


the sure hand and firm touch of this corps of 


experts’ Students of special departments may 
not always agree with the conclusions here 
reached, and the standpoint of those treating 
allied subjects may not be identically the same 
but the book is not a controversial one. It is a 
picture and not a discussion. As a picture it 
is greatly stimulating, even inspiring, and 
must be regarded as a remarkable success 

In external form the solid volumes are at 
tractive. Most of the illustrations are half 
tone reproductions of photographs, and the 
pictures of scenery and of buildings are espe 


cially satisfactory 


RECENT AMERICAN POETRY 


IN comparing any reeent harvest of English 


and American poetry, it is not difticult to point 


ut rtain generic differences, bearing rather 
on and antecedents than on genius or 
sk Of a dozen English books of this kind, 


cht or ten will probably be written by uni 
versity men who know the same slang, play 
yames, and are equally capable of a 


travel, but within a limited range: there is no 


x 
varied local ring, they know their London 
and often their Paris; thev are usuallv con 


ventional, particularily when thev assume to bx 
unconventional, because then they are trying 
to adopt some new convention, which is apt 
to be Parisian in origin, although Walt Whit 
man foratime, taken far more seriously than at 
home, contributed bis share of it. Among ado 
utrary, only one 


or two will show traces of university training 


the shahtest inclination for a Greek mott: 
but there will be a far greater variety of local 
loring, because thev come from different 


parts of an enormous land: and there ts usu 


sliv a refreshing indifference to what London 
r Paris thinks. There is, on the whole, more 
that is hopeful among them, because “ vitality 


is always hopeful.” and it is easier, in the long 
run, to add culture than to create individual 
ter. It is not at all certain that Tho- 
reauand Whittier and Whitman would have 
nger men or done more influential 
work, even for England, if they had ever cross 
ed the Atlantic 

The greater influence of the daily newspaper 

America gives it far more voice in literary 
matters here than in England; and hence the 
juestion mes up much oftener here, in 
poetry as in all other arts, between the test of 
serious Judgment and the test of popularity. 
Which is the greater, *‘ Ben Bolt” or “In Me- 
moriam”; ‘* Little Annie Rooney ” or ‘* Para- 
dise Last” The good-natured critic must 
allow that there is something to be said in 
favor of the hand-organ standard, whether for 
music or art. We cannot think, however, 
that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris puts his case 
very well in writing a preface to Mr. Frank 
L. Stanton’s ‘Songs of the Soil’ (Appletons) 
He claims admiration for these, first and 
chiefly, on the ground that ‘the writings of 
no American poet have achieved such wide 
popularity.” But this is, to a certain extent, 
an argqumentum ad hominem—it is addressed 
to those who have contributed to spread that 
popularity-—-whereas the present reviewer is 
not conscious of ever before having seen Mr. 
Stanton’s name, although he is very glad to 
encounter it at last. Then this merit is fur- 
ther argued on the ground that this writer's 
poems ‘are struck off in the heat and hurry 
of newspaper work” (p. viii.), and that he 


parece arteries, 
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‘frequently writes five or six poems a day.” 
Moreover, any criticism on them is ‘ sophisti- 
cation,” and the apostles of culture are invited 
to complain of them as wanting in literary art. 
We have no claim, perhaps, to speak for those 
apostles; but we should say that the poems 
justify Mr. Harris’s description of their ori- 
gin. With a volume of Riley’s dialect poetry 
before him, for the humor, and a volume of 
Poe for the serious measure—see, for instance, 
the jingling repetend in ‘‘ Chattahoochee” 
(p. 151)—we can see no reason why any wide- 
awake country editor should not produce five, 
six, or even seven of these poems in a morn- 
ing without seriously interfering with busi- 
ness. 

The ‘Songs of the Soil’ simply takes rank 
with ‘Back Country Poems,’ by Sam Walter 
Foss (Boston: Lee & Shepard), of which we 
are also assured that it is ‘‘well known to the 
newspaper-readers of the country.” There is 
more homely earnestness, perhaps, about Mr. 
Foss, and both poets have, undoubtedly, a 
wide range of readers and of usefulness; but 
it only injures them to place them where they 
do not belong. After all, what they offer to 
the critical reader is that Riley-and-water 
which is now abundantly on tap in so many 
different directions, and which is often a plea- 
sant beverage, though it rarely satisfies. And 
since Mr. Harris girds at the poor critic, and 
even Mr. Foss makes bis Sebastian Morey say 
(p. 194) of his last poem 


“ The angels tol’ me every word, an’ it would make me 
famous 
If every ‘tarnai editor warn’t sich an ignoramus,” 


it may be well to point out, from the point of 
view of the long-suffering reader, one simple 
proposition: Dialect poetry, beyond all other, 
must smack of the soil, or it is nothing. Now, 
there has been some recent criticism in the 
newspapers upon Mrs, Moulton and other 
poets, who have been reverting to the old 
American stock-in-trade, belonging to days 
when they sang of the nightingale and lark as 
inevitably as Mr. Weller, in his love-making, 
talked about ‘‘darts and piercers.” In Mr. 
Foss, to do him justice, we find no such incon- 
gruity, but we have only to open Mr. Stanton’s 
volume and find (p. 41) ‘‘A Song for Her,” 
which consists of three verses in which the 
birds selected to perform the minstrelsy are 
the mocking-bird, the whippoorwill, and—the 
“lark of dawn”; not, be it observed, the 
homely and honest meadow-lark of American 
meadows, but the very skylark ‘‘at God’s 
gates.” How can any one help seeing a cer- 
tain incongruity in this—as they might per- 
ce.ve it in a banquet of succotash and Bath 
buns, or ‘possum and Yarmouth bloaters ? 

Not that this is peculiar to this particular 
writer; Mr. Richard Hovey and Mr. Bliss Car- 
man are poets of much bigher pretensions, and 
yet, in their ‘Songs from Vagabondia’ (Chica- 
go: Stone & Kimball) they celebrate the 
throstle, a bird as out of place on American 
soil as any nightingale of them all. It cannot 
be too often pointed out—and we have not 
heretofore to reproach ourselves with any ne- 
glect of this duty—that this want of local co- 
loring, beginning with birds and flowers, soon 
shows itself in other ways, and impairs genu- 
ineness in everything. Thus, Mr. Robert J. 
Wickenden, in his ‘ Poems of Nature and Sen- 
timent’ (New York and Chicago: Keppel), 
writes in his ‘‘ Milkmaid Song” (p. 20): 


“ The lark mounts high in fone | and oy 
To welcome in the morning” 


and in his ‘‘ Twilight Pastoral” flings in (per- 





haps for the latitude of Chicago) a shepherd 
boy with his pipe (p. 15)— 
“ While the shepherd boy and me, nightingale 
Pipe forth their evening hym 

The transition being thus effected from exotic 
birds to exotic human figures, it is not strange 
when Mr. Crawford, in his late novel of New 
York society, makes his Katharine Lauderdale 
consult ‘‘a dissenting minister.” 

To return to ‘Songs from Vagabondia,’ it 
has an interest in being in some degree a re- 
flection, illustrations and all, of that current 
London taste of which we ourselves have 
heretofore spoken with a certain distaste. It 
may be described as an undergraduate book, 
and this to a degree rather surprising from 
two authors who have already done maturer 
work. It is flavored rather aggressively with 
that cheap Bohemianism which goes with 
Hasty Pudding Clubs and Skull and Bones 
associations, or perhaps even suggests those 
London shop-boys in Dickens who club for 
oysters and porter as they go home at night 
and: think there is nothing like life. The 
merit of the little book liés, on the other hand, 
in a certain lilt and ring which make it tune- 
ful, and sometimes almost fascinating. The 
love-making is mostly of the patronizing de- 
scription, and is turned generally, in the cur- 
rent London fashion, to what is brown and 
sunburnt. But on the whole there is a sensa- 
tion, as with Thackeray’s Dick Tinto, of young 
gentlemen who only play at vagabondism, and 
have no real objection to a bath-tub and 
clean linen, while sometimes a strong and 
even noble key is struck, as in ‘‘ The Marching 
Morrows” (p. 48). 

How oe haga well for courage, 
t of twenty year, 


A any the marching morrows 
hat fill the world with fear. 


The flowers fade before them ; 
The summer leaves the hill; 

Their trumpets range the morning, 
And those who hear grow still. 


The dust is on their corselets ; 
Their marching fille the world; 

With conquest after conquest 
Their banners are unfurled. 


Yet fear thou not! gh nap ply 
Thou be the kingly 
They’ll set thee in Ghote Vanguard 
To lead them round the sun. 
He who can touch a chord like that will not 
always be found lingering underground with 
Kavanagh and his Cruiskeen Lawn (p. 33). 

To pass from this obtrusively vagrant book 
to the comparatively trim gardens of Mr. Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer is not wholly a pleasure, 
because, although Mr. Thayer, in his ‘ Poems, 
New and Old’ (Houghton), likes Oriental 
themes, and sings sometimes of Hafiz and of 
wine, it is still done in the Westernand almost 
in the academic spirit, and emotion is rather 
described than lived. He too touches the lyri- 
cal chord deftly here and there, though the 
song is apt to seem made, not sung: 

“Shepherd on Dakota’s hills, 
belong? you driv €. your flock to shearing, 
Sailor on the Carib Sea, 
As your ship is southward steering, 
Guess ye where the goal may be ? 
Fleece and freight shall come to me 
Spite of distance and of veering.” 
This strain is graceful and flexible, yet it 
evidently goes to piano-music, and not to the 
banjo of ‘ Vagabondia’; but there is room for 
all. 

‘Lincoln’s Grave,’ by Maurice Thompson 
(Stone & Kimball), was first read as a poem 
before the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa; and it certainly impresses us, on re- 
reading, as one of the few fine poetic fruits of 
the war. It derives its peculiar power from 


the fact that its author served in the Con- 
but, apart from that, it gives 


federate ranks ; 





an analysis pf Lincoln’s character surpassed 
only by Lowell's terse lines in the Commemora- 
tion Ode. What could touch the very life of 
the man better than this, for instance (p. 22) ? 


“ His humor, born of virile opulence, 
Stung like a pungent san or wild fruit zest, 
And satisfied a universal sense 
Of manliness, the strongest and the best : 
A soft Kentue ky strain was in his voice, 
And the Ohio’s deeper boom was there, 
With some wild accents of old Wabash days, 
And winds of Illinois; 
And when he spake he took us unaware 
With his bigh courage and unselfish ways. 


“And fresh from God he had the godlike power 

Of universal sympathy with life, 

Or high or low; he knew the day and hour, 

Felt every motive actuating strife, 

Lived on both sides of every aspiration, 

And saw how men could differ and be right, 

How from all points the waves of truth are driven 
To one last destination ; 

How prayer that battles prayer eon awful might 

Eternally tempestuous rolls to heaven 


As for Mr. James Whitcomb Riley himself, 
it is safe to say that so lon& as he writes dia- 
lect poems people will read them, because he 
has the gift of tears and strikes home to the 
heart. In ‘ Armazindy ’ (Indianapolis: Bowen- 
Merrill Co.) he has, for instance, this brief pic: 
ture—but it is enough (p.‘81): 


HOW DID YOU REST LAST NIGHT ? 


“ How did you rest last wn ae as 
I’ve heard my gran’pap 8a 
Them words a thousand times—that' 3 right— 
Jes them words thataway 
As punctchul-like as morning aon 
To ever heave in sight, 
Gran’pap ‘ud allus haf to ast— 
“ How did you rest last night?” 


Us young-uns used to grin 
At breakfast, on the sly, 
And mock the wobble of his chin 
And eyebrows helt so high 
And kind: “ How did you rest last night?” 
We'd mumble and let on 
Our voices trimbled, and our sight 
Was dim, and hearin’ gone. 


Bad as I used to be, 
All I’m a- wontin’ is 
As puore andca’ma moss, dm » fer me 
And sweet a sleep as 
And so I pray, on J- aawment Day 
To wake, and with its light 
See his face dawn and hear him say— 
“How did you rest last night?’ 


It is hardly needful to say that with each 
new and slender volume by Mr. Aldrich, such 
as ‘Unguarded Gates’ (Houghton), we rise 
above the academic into the sphere of the ar- 
tistic. This adjective has been so often used 
about him that it is hackneyed, and sometimes 
it is meant as a word of reproach, perhaps, or 
even of limitation, as identifying his merit 
with form rather than substance. Perhaps it 
is fortunate when he disowns allegiance to art, 
sometimes by an imperfect rhyme, or by a 
sonnet which departs from that due Italian 
sequence of rhymes which is wont to hold him 
captive—as with ‘‘ Andromeda,” for example 
(p. 97), where the thought is so generous and 
the phrasing so noble as to vindicate whatever 
sequence he pleases to use: 


The smooth-worn coin and threadbare classic phrase 
Of Grecian myths that did beguile my youth, 
Beguile me not as in the olden days: 

I think more grief and beauty dwell with truth. 
Andromeda, in fetters by the sea, 

Star pale with anguish till young Perseus came, 
Less moves me with her suffering than she, 

The slirn girl-figure fettered to dark shame, 

That nightly haunts the park, there like a shade, 
Trailing her wretchedness from street to street. 
See where she passes—neither wife nor maid, 
How all mere tiction crumbles at her feet ! 

Here is woe’s self, and not the mask of woe. 

A legend’s shadow shall not move you so. 


Note how every syllable tells upon the ear; 
note the Shaksperian precision of the phrases, 
building up the successive lines until ‘‘mere 
fiction crumbles,” and the last two lines come 
in, as in Shakspere’s sonnets, with a summing 
up of the thought and a slight recoil, as of a 
spent wave. More ample in structure, and 
with something of Lowell's rhythmic lifting, 
but with more delicate adjustment and more 
complete freedom from jarring metaphors than 
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the rich and robust Lowell ever achieved, 


the following (p. 55): 
TWO MOODS. 
Between the budding and the falling leaf 
Stretch happy skies; 
With colors and sweet cries 
Of mating birds in uplands and in glades 
The world is rife. 
Then on a sudden all the music dies, 
The color fades, 
How fugitive and brief 
Is mortal life 
Between the budding and the falling leaf! 
O, short-breathed music, dying on the tongue 
Ere balf the mystical canticle be sung! 
O harp of life, so speedily unstrung 
Who, if ’twere nis to choose, would know again 
The bitter sweetness of the lost refrain, 
Its rapture and its pain? 


Though I be shut in darkness, and become 
Insentient dust blown idly here and there, 
I count oblivion a scant price to pay 
For having once had held against my lip 
Life’s brimming cup of hydromel and rue— 
For having once known woman's holy love 
And a child’s kiss, and for a little space 
Been boon compar ion to the Day and Night, 

Fed on the odors of the summer dawn, 
yr folded in the beauty of the stars. 

Desr Lord, though I be changed to senseless clay, 
And serve the potter as he turns his whee L 
I thank Thee for the gracious gift of tears! 

Mrs. Dodge and Miss Edith M. Thomas both 
send forth volumes for children—the former 
giving us ‘When Life is Young; A Collection 
of Verse for Boys and Girls’ (Century Co.), 
and the latter ‘In Sunshine Land’ (Houghton). 
It is impossible to compare them without per- 
ceiving that while Miss Thomas has the finer 
poetic touch, Mrs. Dodge is the natural singer 
for children, trained and developed also by 
long practice. One can read ‘In Sunshine 
Land’ with much pleasure; but open ‘ While 
Life is Young’ wherever you will, the reader's 
life becomes young also, and the most harden- 
ed critic looks round for some child to whom 
to impart the cheery lay. 

‘Quintets, and Other Verses’ (Chicago), by 
William Henry Thorne, editor of the Globe 
Review, offers serious and thoughtful strains. 
‘My Garden Walk,’ by William Preston John- 
son (New Orleans: Hansell), would have a cer- 
tain interest by reason of the imprint, had not 
Mrs. Mary A. Townsend caught the inspiration 
of the Bayous so much better. ‘The Thought 
of God, in Hymns and Poems,’ by Frederick 
L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett (Boston: 
Roberts), offers a second series of those thought- 
ful and unhackneyed religious poems which 
are identified with the names of these authors. 
‘A Century of Charades,’ by William Bella- 
my (Houghton), is a collection so crisp and 
piquant as almost to create a new branch of 
literature. 

‘Gathered Windfalls’ (Albany: Moulton) is 
in memory of Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, a Rhode 
Island poet, but who wrote much of her verse 
in the Western States; ‘One Hundred Son- 
nets’ is also by a wife and mother (Mrs. Julia 
Noyes Stickney), and has been modestly print- 
ed at the pretty Merrimack village where the 
poems found birth (Groveland, Mass.: Am- 
brose). ‘The Icicle, and Other Poems,’ by E. 
W. Biiirnhelm (Esther Walden Barnes), is also 
a local product (Portsmouth, N. H.)—the Swed- 
ish name being really that of the author, whose 
father came in boyhood to this country and 
anglicized his name. ‘Madonna, and Other 
Poems,’ by Harrison S. Merritt (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott), has at least one bit of vivid local 
coloring, in this Nantucket poem (p. 108): 


: 


A PINE-TREE BUOY. 


Where all the winds were tranquil 
And all the odors sweet, 

And rings of tumbling upland 
Sloped down to kiss your feet, 


There, in a nest of verdure, 
You grew from bud to bough 
You heard the song at mid-day, 
At eve the plighted vow. 


But fate that gives a guerdon 
Takes back a double fee 

She hewed you from your homestead 
And set »ou in the sea. 





And every bowling billow 
Bends down your barren head 

To hearken if the whisper 
Of what you knew is dead 


A VERY POPULAR ASTRONOMER. 
Flamma 


by J. El- 


Popular Camille 
rion. Translated from the French 
lard Gore. D. Appleton & Co. 


Astronomy. By 


M. FLAMMARION is the most picturesque figure 
time. He was a com- 
puter at the Paris Observatory when the late 
Richard A. Proctor first 
tice as an astronomical writer. 


in the astronomy of our 


came into public no 
For a 
ration little had been done to popularize as 
tronomy in France, and one 
pect that Flammarion saw in the works of 
Proctor a kind of nutriment for the 
appetites of his countrymen could easily be 
whetted. Certain it is that he 
much like a French Proctor that, 
have a legal copyright in bis own personality, 
the Englishman might have brought suit on 
the ground of infringement. But the French 
man soon left his prototype far out of sight 
He proved himself a born journalist of so ad 
that the New York Wor 

showed a great lack of enterprise in not se 
curing his servicesatany cost. The most com 
mon occurrence—a halo around the sun, or the 
occultation of a star or planet by the moon 

becomesin his hands a subject for 


eene 


cannot but sus- 


Which 


first wrote so 


could a man 


vanced a type 


an elaborate 


article, with magnificent illustrations. His 
writings began to circulate wherever the 
French language was read. They were soon 
sold by the hundred thousand, and received 
with such enthusiasm that ‘* Sociétés Flam 
marion * have been organized to do honor to 
his name and work, not only throughout 
France, but even in South America. <A very 


pleasant feature of his writing is his unalloyed 
pleasure in his fame, which he nowhere con- 
ceals, and which, by the naiveté of 
sion, is relieved from all appearance of offen- 
He is very proud 
A Bohemian astronomer having 


its expres- 


sive egotism. 
observatory. 
given the name of our author to a lunar cra- 
ter, an elaborate description of the 
Flammarion,” with two tine 
his monthly. In 


of his private 


* cirque 
illustrations, ap 
the 
per- 


pears in astronomical 
book now before us he 
plexed for months by a mathematical question 
of which he could find nosolutionin the books, 
apparently quite unconscious th 

was that it 


tells how he was 


at the reason of 
its omission Was too simple to 
need mention. 
That he can 
shown by his great volume on the planet Mars, 
which is an orderly and well-digested account 
of all the noteworthy 


also write in serious 


bservations upon the 
features of our neighboring planet from 
invention of the telescope to the 
A comparison of this work with his * Popular 
Astronomy,’ 
way for the 
and another for the publi 

Among our aut 
nomie Populaire’ is the largest and p 
the most widely circulated. 
IS79, it m 
cedented popularity, 
Montyon prize by the French A 
under 


the 
present time 
now before u 
writes one seeker aft r knowledge 
hor’s productions the ‘Astro- 
robably 
First published in 
uppre 


but was crowned with the 


t only gained an instant and 
ademy ne t the 

Academy of Sciences, be it 
until 184, however, 
lish translation 
the original, 
omission of the 
the original w 
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lowing, most 
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strike us is the 
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and peculiar 
the fol 


Un comparing the! 
the first thing to 
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among a score of others, 
page 


striking 
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View of the skeletons of the last 
the human race, 


family of 
who, overtaken by the eternal 
frost which is to follow the cooling of the sun 
have wrapped themselves in their last bl 
down to die in 


ice bound rock. 


anke 


and lain a dreary cleft of an 


Excitement and terror among the inhabi 


tants of the moon, caused by the apparition in 
mid heaven of a balloon on its wav from the 
earth 

Landscape view on the planet Mars, show 
ing a troop of mounted horsemen bearing an 


unmistake b le resemblance to North 


ludians, cavorting in a f 


like colossal tuning-forks than 


more 


a terrestrial botanist ever dreamed of 





The victims of Thermopyle (in a rocky dk 
tile of course; thunder riven rocks are Flan 
marion’s favorite landscape features), cursing 
the Nasmeits of Mars, the god of war 

Fianeée of the early ages of the world, re 
clining ona crag, and awaiting, by the light 
f the evening star the ipproa t { her Ver 
who is seen in tl listar toiling to her 
perch, with the aid of a very modern looking 
alpenstock 

Nature asserting ber rights aft War, in the 
form of an abandoned s innon on whicl 
a dove has lighted 

fter taking such a liberty with the original 


as to destrev its indivi 


prising to find the 


translator so 


Mlucing the text that he does n 


rep 


attempt 


ither to bring it up to date or to correct 1 
except by interpolating sentences in square 
brackets, with his initials. How unsatisfac 
wry this plan ms terary form will 


seen by a single extract 


“We have 
blazing out 


already tive 


in the 


seen twenty stars 
& spasmodic gleam, 
and relapsing to an extinction bordering on 
leath [the number of well authenticated cases 
of ‘‘temporary stars” is much than 
twenty-five —J. E. G_); already —— stars 


skv with 


less 


observed by our fathers have disappeared 
from the maps of the sky [that any bright 
stars have really disappeared is very doubtful 


red stars have 
f extinction [that red 
down is now a dis- 

The sun is but a 


J. BE. G.}: a great number of 
tered on their period 
are really cooling 

questi n—J. E.G.) 
ar; he will meet with the fate of his sisters; 
suns, like worlds, are born to die, and in eter- 
nity their long career will have endured but 
‘the space of a morning’ ” (p. 7Y 





This is an extreme case, 
through the 
what objection the 


translator bring 


yet such interpola- 

book, It is 
author could 
the 
adapt it to 


policy adopted has, how- 


tions stare at us all 
ditticult see 
aving the 
date and otherwise 
tes. The 
Living 


resulted in us a very interesting 


and amusing picture of the author's 


style and method of treatment 


even 
Digressions, 
i otherwise, 


persoual an constantly relieve the 


tedium \ meteoric shower occurring when 
leads him to report a 


Pope on the subject. 


the author was in Rome 
conversation with the 
An optical 
looked at a transit of Mercury with very bad 


illusion of some observers who 
to a description of comical 
hav- 
After half a 
remembers that he has not 
finished up with the planet Mercury, and re- 
turns to it. Here and there 
rhapsodies as the following, which shows not 
only the dig but the smooth and easy 
curve by which he gets back to his subject, 
should fear he 


telescopes leads 


typographical blunders in newspapers, 


relation to astronomy. 


ing no 


page of this, he 


we have such 


ression, 


after straying so far that we 
was hopelessly lost: 


‘QO folly 
busy merchants, 


of terrestrial mannikins! folly of 
folly of the miser, folly of 








“aS. 


area te 


£70 


the suitor, tolly of the pee to Mecca or to 
Lourdes, folly of the blind! When shall the 
inhabitant of the earth open his eyes to see 
where he is, to live the life of the mind, 
and to base his happiness on intellectual con- 
templations? When shall he throw off the 
old man, the animal cover, to free himself 
from the fetters of the flesh, and soar in the 
oe of knowledge ? When sball astronomy 

its light upon all minds? But the star of 
night recalls us. We already know its dis- 
tance, its magnitude, its motions. We shall 
soon pay a visit to its rugged surface. Before 
undertaking this voyage there still remains, 
however, an interesting point to elucidate; it 
is the weight of this globe, and, in eonnection 
with that, the density of the materials which 
= it, and the force of gravity at its sur- 


ace. 
** How has the moon been weighed ?” 


To measure a book written in this way by a 
serious standard would scarcely be reasonable. 
That it is often inaccurate in details, and fre- 
quently gives us conjecture for certainty, need 
not be stated. Accuracy in such a book can 
be secured only by an amount of serious study, 
and extended knowledge of theerrors of older 
observers with their imperfect instruments, 
which would be very irksome in a writer of M. 
Flammarion’s characteristics. Still, it is only 
due to him to say thut, under the bountiful 
portion of sauce piquante which he serves us, 
there is found more good meat than several 
eminent popularizers of science in England are 
wont to offer us. Judging by what we see of 
the productions of the latter, this generation 
cares nothing for serious knowledge, and will 
study the results of science only when they are 
put into the extremest form of modern sensa- 
tional ournalism. Such being the case, no 
form of astronomy could suit them better than 
M. Flammarion’s book. If less serious than 
Mr. Proctor’s ‘Old and New Astronomy,’ it is 
much more amusing. 

Mr. Gore has done the work into smooth and 
very readable English, and if he does not 
always give the exact sense of the original, no 
harm is done except when he makes such a 
slip as to spoil the point of an anecdote by ren- 
dering visiter by ‘‘ visit.” Nor can we allege 
against our author the supposed failure of his 
countrymen to know anything about what is 
done outside of France. An interest in andap- 
preciation of things American is shown in 
more than one passage. 








In Old New York, By Thomas Janvier. Har- 
pers. 

Mr. JANVIER successfully overcomes two of 
the temptations that beset chroniclers of the 
infancy of American cities where the rapid en- 
croachment of the new all but obliterates the 
old. The scarcity of historical survivals leads, 
on one hand, to bare statement of facts and 
statistics, and on the other, to excessive imagi- 
native decoration. Mr. Janvier has found the 
middle way, and has set forth the results of 
careful, even loving, personal research touched 
with pleasant fancy. 

Any truthful record of the growth of New 
York must deal chiefly with the development 
of trade and multiplication of streets, subjects 
so inflexible for literary treatment that an ef- 
fort to disguise or modify the truth by linger- 
ing on picturesque features of the early Dutch 
and English occupations might easily be for- 
given. Mr. Janvier asks no quarter, but de- 
pends on his literary skill to make uncompro- 
mising truthagreeable. After a well-condensed 
sketch of the little Dutch trading-post and of 
Governor Stuyvesant’s inglorious exit from 
New Amsterdam, with the passage of the 
Bolting Act in 1678, he plunges into the prosy 
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ways of commerce and pursues them steadily 
to the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825. The 
perfecting of a waterway connecting the city 
by the sea with the remote interior completed, 
he thinks, the material evolution of New York: 
‘*That is to say, by the year 1825 the essential 
elements were assembled—a large and mixed 
population, transportation facilities into the 
heart of the continent, a foreign trade diffused 
over the whole globe—which constitute the 
New York of to-day.” Between these two 
important dates we learn why New York 
grew so fast, why in the first two centuries 
of existence it did not grow even faster, and ex- 
actly how it struggled and faltered topograph- 
ically until the wise men, sitting in council in 
1811, declared that it should henceforth be- 
come a straight-away right-angled city, de- 
corous and trim to look upon, and, above all 
things, easy to get about in. Giving the Com- 
missioners their due for foresight and common 
sense, Mr. Janvier continues critically: 

‘* All that can fairly be said in the premises 
—and this quite as much in their justification 
as to their reproach—is that they were sur- 
charged with the dulness and intense utilita- 
rianism of the people and the period whereof 
they were a part. Assuredly the work would 
have been done with more dash and spirit a 
whole century earlier—in the slave-dealing 
and piratical days of New York, when life 
here had a flavor of romance and was not a 
mere grind of money-making in stupid, com- 
monplace ways.” 

Passing from the general to the particular, 
in papers on ‘‘Greenwich Village,” ‘‘ Lispe- 
nard’s Meadows,” etc., fidelity to fact is still 
the guiding star; but in handling people iden- 
tified with localities and single houses which 
enshrined memories of historical personages, 
imagination naturally has more leeway. The 
author’s mode of giving information about the 
past, vivifying it by reference to the present, 
and indicating character, is well] illustrated 
in a paragraph concerning the several trans- 
fers of a large estate known successively as Sap- 
pokanican, Bossen Bouerie, Greenwich Village. 

‘With even greater but more personal as- 
tuteness, the second Dutch Governor, Wouter 
van Twiller—having a most unbecoming re- 
gard for his own strictly individual interests 
—made himself at once grantor and grantee 
of this property, and so appropriated the Com- 
pany’s Farm No. 3 as his own private tobacco- 
plantation. He was a weak brother, this Gov- 
ernor Van Twiller, and his governing was of a 
feeble and-spasmodic sort; but his talent for 
converting public property to private uses 
was so marked that it would have given him 
prominence at a very much later period in the 
history of the Ninth Ward-—the whole of 
which section of the future city, it will be ob- 
served, with some considerable slices from 
the adjacent territory, he grabbed with one 
swoop of his big Dutch hands.” 

Aggin, in connection with Greenwich, there is 
a delightful sketch of Sir Peter Warren, K.B., 
and the fortunes of his daughters run along 
with the tales af the old roads named after 
these fine ladies, Abingdon, Fitzroy, and South- 
ampton. Mr. Janvier has traced the twists 
and turns of these old roads indefatigably, and 
made a list of surviving landmarks which may 
surprise veteran New Yorkers. 

To all curious prowlers about the city, old 
citizens or newcomers, we heartily commend 
Mr. Janvier’s book. For practical use, edifica- 
tion, and entertainment, no book on the sub- 
ject that we know compares with it. 
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IN EXISTENCE. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall 
NEW YORK. 











Reading Case for the Nation, 
To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem- 
porary) form. Substantially made, bound in eloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjust 

ed. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents 





HINTS FOR- 
Holiday Shopping 


(Zake This Book-List With You.) 





Minor Tactics of Chess................. 21 00 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works, 2 vols., each.. 1 50 


Power of the Will (Sharman)............ »») 
World Beautiful (Whiting)............. 1 00 
Day’s Message (Coolidge)................. 1 00 
As a Matter of Course (Callh)............ 1 00 
Jane Austen's Novels, 12 vols., each...... 1 25 
Life of L. M. Alcott (Cheney) ........... 1 50 
Brown's Retreat (King)................ 1 00 
Emily Dickinson's Letters, 2 vols....... 2 00 
Far from To-day (Hall).......... rr e 
Comic Tragedies (Alcott)................. 1 50 
House of the Wolfings (Morris).......... 2 00 
Balzac’s Novels, 20 vols., each...... 1 &») 
Child of the Age (Adams)............. <1. 
Roynoten (gerbe)... ..<.cccseccccces .. 100 
Discords Py  aaaevanebaaieeeds es 1 00 
Wedding Garment (Pendieton)........... 1 00 
Lover's Year Book of Poetry, 4 vols., ea. 1 25 
Colonel's Opera Cloak (Brush) ............ 1 00 
Power Through Repose (Call)............ 1 00 
Woman Who Failed (Chandler) .......... 1 00 
Miss Brooke (White).................. 1 00 
Wings of Icarus (Spalding).............. 1 OO 
A Saint (Bourget).... i ixalecunane 1 00 
Total Eclipses of the Sun (Todd)....... 1 00 
Story of An African Farm (Schreiner) th) 
Helpful Words (Hale)................ ee 
PR TIUNOUNE CERIN on ce cocecasiwendaiaas co a OO 
Light of Asia, Illustrated ......... : 75 
Told in the Gate (Bates).............. 1 3 
Easiest Way in Housekeeping (Campbell) 1 00 
Old Landmarks (Drake), 2 vols., each.... 2 00 
Man Without a Country (Hale)..... 1 50 
Intellectual Life (Hale)....... wees ri 
ee eee 1) 
Nonsense Book (Lear). ......... ica a 
Boston Cook Book (Lincoln). . 2 00 
Norse Stories (Mabie)............ 1 0) 
In the Garden of Dreams (Moulton 1) 
JUVENILES. 
‘*What Katy Did” books, 5 vols., each. ..$1 25 
Not Quite Eighteen (Coolidge)....... 13 
Jock O’Dreams (Lippmann).... Pe 
Penelope Prig (Plympton cawewes 1 
Hale's Stories for Boys, 5 vols., each. 1 O00 
Story of Juliette (Washington). 1 0 
Kingdom of Coins (Gilman)............ to) 
Jolly Times To-day (Smith)... ere | 
Under the Water Oaks (Brewster). ....... 1 35 
F. Grant & Co. (Chaney)....... 1 00 
Raymond Kershaw (Cox) ....... 12 
Dear (** Miss Toosey’s Mission” ; 1 a0 
Castle Blair (Shaw).... i eae 1 
Mrs. Ewing's Books, 10 vols., each yO) 
Another Girl's Experience (Webster 1 3 
Children’s Year Book (Forbes 1) 
Ceptain of the Kittiewink (Ward). id 
Father Gander’s Melodies (Samuels ooo ED 
Wesselhoeft Books, 4 vols.. each. .... 1 3 
“Jolly Good Times” Books, 5 vols, each.. 1 25 
Rags and Velvet Gowns (Plympton)...... 3) 
Talks with My Boys (Mowry)...... 1 00 
Voyage of Liberdade (Slocum)........... 1 @0 
Aim of Life (Moxom).......... .. 1 00 


** Toto Books,” 2 vols. (Richards), each | 
Knighting of Twins (Fitch). nee 
Little Lady of the Horse (Raymond)..... 1 50 
Lost Hero (Phelps-Ward 1 


zy 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 





A Tonic 


For Bratn-Workers, the Weak 
and Debtltated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion: and 
where the sy stem has become 
debilitated by disease it acts as 
a general tonic and_ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 

brain and body 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philade!phia, 


t 


Pa., says: ** have met with the great 


est and most satisfactory results in 


dyspepsia and. ge al derangement 
of the cere il an ervous systems, 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, P cn A. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations., 


eS bend 
Constable AC. 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 


Neckwear, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs. 


Gentlemen's Driving Gloves. 


STREET & EVENING GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS. 


Jroadooasy Ae 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


NYESTMENT RECORD BOOK Sq 
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The Nation. 


[Vol. 59, No. 1538 








“4 Very Great Book.” 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 


Third Edition. 
2 vols. S8vo, $4.00. 

The London Athenceum pronounces Mr. Hearn 
‘this most charming of writers on Far East- 
ern subjects,” and the New York Evening 
Post says: ‘‘ Mr. Hearn bas succeeded in pho- 
tograpbing, as it were, the Japanese soul.” 


OTHER BOOKS ON JAPAN. 
Occult Japan: 

The Way of the Gods. A book of peculiar 
value on the Shinto religion of Japan, as 
ony studied and personally observ- 
ed by PeERcIVAL LOWELL, author of ‘* The 
Soul of the Far East,” ‘‘ Noto,” ‘* Chosin,” 
etc. With four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


Noto: 
An unexplored Corner of Japan. By PER- 
CIVAL LOWELL. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
The Soul of the Far East. 
By PERCcIVAL LOWELL. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘*An original and fascinating contribution 
to our knowledge of the extreme Orient.”— 
The Nation. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
By ALIcE M. Bacon. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Japanese Interior. 
By ALIcE M. Bacon. 16mo, $1.25. 


Miss Bacon’s books are of remarkable 
value and delightfully readable. 


Japan: In History, Folk-Lore, and Art. 

By WiLu1aM E.vLiot Grirris, D.D. 16mo, 

75 cents. Dr. Griffis writes from personal 
knowledge at first hand. 


An American Missionary in Japan. 
A book of great value, freshness, and charm. 
By Rev. Dr. M. L. Gorpon, for twenty 
years a missionary in that country. 


Joseph Hardy Neesima. 

A deeply interesting account of this most 
famous Japanese of modern times, by AR- 
THUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of ‘‘ But 
Yet a Woman,” etc. With Portraits of 
Mr. Neeshima and Hon. Alpheus Hardy. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


A Glimpse of the Art of Japan. 


A book of real and curious interest, by JAMES 
JACKSON JARVES. Illustrated from Japan- 
ese designs. 12mo, $2.50. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
SER 59H Biren, Now York. 








Ask Your Bookseller for 


6,000 | 
Tons of Gold 


| 
} } 
| 
} 
j | 
| 
| | 
| | 





| 
| 
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‘An odd and clever story.”—Lon- | | 
don Chronicle. ; | 


Artistically bound, $1.25. | 


| 

















FOR SALE. 
Outing, Vols. 1-28, bound..................eeeeeees $50 00 
Cosmopolitan, Vols. 1-17, parts..................55 30 00 


King’s Exploration, 40th Parallel, 7 vols. text... 16 00 
Niles’s Register, Vols. 1-75—1 number missing... 75 00 
H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th Bi B. . 


’ 





Three Books. 


The World Beautiful. 


By LILIAN WHITING. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“Such winning words of deep belief in the best 
which is accessible to allof us, make friends o” the 
reader at once, and he must be a rar3 person who does 
not lay down this unassuming volume with a feeling 
that he has been helped to live his life more generously 
and kindly than before.”—Literary World. 

“ The charm of freshness and simplicity in their treat- 
ment; ... they go straight to the mark, and that mark 
a high one: they are thoughtful, and can but be help- 
ful.”"—Advertiser. 





The Power of the Will; 
or, Success. 


By H. RisBorouGH SHARMAN, 


16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


“It contains the plain, practical, thoughtful state- 
ments of a clear thinker on a subject of supreme im- 
portance to those who wish success.” — Advertiser. 





The Children’s Year Book. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. 
Chosen and arranged by 
EpITH EMERSON FORBES. 
Square l6mo. Cloth, gilt and silver, $1.50. 


‘*The little reading is the salt of the day,” 
a mother said, in giving her child a book of 
Selections. 

“A much needed volume. ... A wide influence over 
young hearts.”’—Transcript. 


* Any parent should be glad to have this repertory of 
wholesome and elevating prose and verse at hand.”— 
Nation. 





Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Boston. 





French Folly 


in Maxims 
By Henri Pene du Bots. 


*,* A series of three volumes devoted to 
translations of the pithy phrases, epigrams, 
and maxims to be found in French literature. 
The volumes are divided under the following 
headings: 


Vol. I. of Art. Vol. Il. of Philosophy. 
Vol. Ill. of Letters. 


Each 5'4x4 inches in size, printed on paper im- 
ported specially for this series, and bound 
in an attractive combination of vellum cloth 
and gold, gilt tops, 75 cents; the set in an 
appropriate box, $2.25. 


The above sent, postage paid, on receipt of the price by 
any bookseller in the United States, or by the publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, 


Union Square, New York. 


Gould’s A REFERENCE BOOK 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 
ea Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 

oF Druggists, Lawyers. 


Medicine, Biology Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 


Half Russia, Thumb 
Allied Sciences. | Index... . . . Net, $12.00 


ka Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOTPSIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
atone and graduate instruction. Awards annually 

wo ek ee Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, Komance Languages, Mathemattes, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 














KOLDEN SCEPTRE: 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample.to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. _ 
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IVORY 





OAP. 


Rw IOD ye ot Je PURE Bs 


QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





Rie Paya ~ Se RP RE 








